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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tlie  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  making 
11  topographic  nmst  of  ihe  United  States.  This 
Wf)rk  lias  been  in  |ini-n^-  -in.n-  1882,  and  about 
tliree-tentbs  of  thcuMir  n|"  d,.  ,-niintry,  excluding 
outlying  posseesioll^.  iii:ip]ie(l-    Tlip  map- 

ped itreas  are  widely  scattt.'TvJ,  iie:M-ly  '-vavy  St;it<.- 
being  represented,  as  shown  im  th"  iTii-ic-s 
accompanying  each  annual  repnrt  nt  rh^'  !         .? . 

This  great  map  is  being  publi^b^d  In  -h. 
of  convenient  size,  whicli  are  boiiiiili  il  li\ 
and  meridians.  The  four-forncii^l  iliM.-lnii  nl' 
laud  corresponding  to  lui  ;itl;fs  -In  - 1  .■.ilK  J  ;i 
f/uadramjle.  The  sheets  :iit-  r.f  :i|.pi.iNiiM:ii.  !\'  iIh' 
same  size:  the  paper  dimension?.  :ii-e  \'\  iCi 
int'lies;  the  map  ocLaipit-s  about  17^  iiifhe-;  rjf 
hei;^ht  and  Hi  to  16  inches  of  width,  the  latter 
viuyiii-  wif],  latitude.    Three  s«de-,  however,  are 

nn  the  ground  i.s  i.-pK-.M-uti'd  l»y  on,-;  linrar  inch  on 
the  map.  This  scale  is  used  for  the  thickly  settled 
or  industrially  important  parts  of  tlie  country. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  country  an  intermediate 

seale  <.f  1:1250(10,  or  iiboiit  two  rnUes  to  one  inch, 
I.  .  iMi^iuvrd,  .-\  rhiid  and  still  -sniidlet  .^eai.-  of 
l:L;,-,n(MiO,  or  -A.nxu  f>mv  inil..^   N-  o,„'  in.-!,,  li:,^ 


been  used  lu  tl..-  -1.  - 
A  few  special  mi'i  -  ■ 


times,  are  shown,  not  by  iuU  lines,  but  by  lines  of 
dots  and  dashes.  Ponds  which  are  dry  during  a 
part  of  the  year  are  shown  by  oblii|ni'  ]i:indlel 
line,s.  .Salt-water  niai-she*  an'  slmwii  Ly  liori/oiit;il 
ruling  intei-spei-sod  witli  tnfts  nf  Idiu',  ;ind  tVe.sh- 
wiiler  mni-shes  and  swampa  by  blue  tufts  with 
iiroken  horizontal  line.s. 

Hi-iief  is  sliown  by  contour  lines  in  hnncn. 
E:iih  I'onlour  passes  through  points  whieh  biive 
the  same  altitude.  One  who  folli.vv-  m  rontoin  <>ti 
tin-  ground  will  go  neilhc-r  upbdl  nur  dnwnhill. 
but  on  a  level.  By  the  us.^  of  runtono-  ,.nly 
arc  the  shapes  of  the  plains,  hills,  :inii  ninii.it;tin.-; 
sliown,  but  also  the  elevations.  Th,  Ioh  ,,f 
seacoast  ilself  is  a  rotuunr  liiif,  the  rhiiniu  i.i  tI" 

of  elevation  being  im-^n,  r-r;i  li'vl.     'I'Im'   u'IN' 

Hue  al.  say,  2(1  t;.ri  uhnv.  .-m  i-  [Im   IIim^  'U-.w 

would  be  the  seyco;i.^l  i1         .  ■!  ^^.i.  i'  I., 

land  to  sink  20  feet,     >.m.  Ii  ;:  !   !■  i'  !  m[. 

the  valleys  and  forward  ilu'  |ii.irii  liill- 

and  spill*.    On  a  gentle  jlnjir  (ill-  i<>iin>iir  Inn'  i- 

far  from  the  present  vk.i'-a  Ww-.  whili-    -n  ip 

slope  it  is  near  it.    Thu-  a  ;^urr.-i..n  -C  ib.  ti- 

totir  lines  far  apart  on  ihe  in:ii'    i  ■  ■ 
slope;  if  close  togetlici',  a  .steep  -'  in 
contouiv;  run  together  in  one  lin. 
'  v..rti..dly  under  tbr  on..-  ;d,ove  u. 


their  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  descriptions  and 
geodetic  coordinates  of  triangulation  stations,  are 
published  in  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of 
(he  Sni'vey.  The  publications  pertaining  to  apeci- 
lieil  lucalitie.s  niav  be  bad  on  application. 

The  works  of  ukiu  :ir,-  .-^bown  in  /-/'/'■/■.  lu  which 
color  all  letterin-  :d-o  is  |>iiol.  .l.  H.uiudaries, 
such  as  State,  .-nnniy,  i-ily,  l;iriil-LM-:nil,  (■..■-iTViuioD, 
etc.,  are  shown  bi-ukvu  lin.-  dI  .liti'eient  kinds 
and  weights.  (  nl.  ~  ih.Ii.m h  .|  l.v  l^hiek  blocks, 
representing  tlu^  liiiili-ii|.  [ii.(ti..n  ,  ;nid  country 
iuaise.s  by  small  bla,k  .<^\vax>  ■  \[<<^^>  arc  shown 
by  tine  double  lines  (full  iii-  l.-n.  r  roads,  dot- 
ted for  the  inferior  dic-i  hul-  i.v  single  dotted 
!iTp..,;.n,l  ruiln.Ml.-.  l.y  I'nil  I  with  Cros.^ 

-('111.  -  :ii.   r,  |ii-cjjented  by 


^  win 


'I'll.- irheels  rouipcsiii,-  iIm- 

.|i  -ignated  by  the  nam.-  -1"  .i  ]■  ■ 

-I  'iiie  i)romjnent  Qittui-d  h  :i  i  n  i  ■  a  n 
iind  the  names  of  adj..,, lin.-  |miI.| 
printed  on  the  margin-  Tli.  Ii 
five  cents  each  when  i'l-wri  iluu  li; 
chased,  but  when  they  lu.'  (D.l.'n 
i>Y  more  copies,  wdiether  of  tlo-  .i 
differeot  sheets,  th.-  price  is  fhn-e  c 


1  lo.^  ■  of 

,  ih.'  ili^trict., 
'  d  sheets  are 
.-  lire  sold  at 

I  ipies  are  pur- 
M  luts  of  100 
c  sheet  or  of 
s  each. 

ij  which  idle 

1-1, „.  and 
ii^idly  bound 

II  uf  tlie  die- 
.Vclas  of  the 

It  twenty-five 
i:dly  compre- 


Ail 


1,1s, 


railroads,  boundaries,  etc.  The  convuniinid  -il'iis 
used  for  tliese  features  are  groupfd  b*  lnu  \';iri;i- 
tions  appe-if  In  -"Um-  iii:^'-  of  i-;irli.-i-  il;il*---. 

All  win.  •  •  :  ■■     I     .1!.  the  .smaller 

streams:  n  I-  n.  .n:!  i.  i..   1  ;;c--.  :iiiil  the  larger 

-ri.  .,,  ill,-        \.\   Lluc  water-huiug. 

I  ii..\v.'V.-)-,  which  How  .hiring  only 

■    ..  ii,  ihcir  bed,-  being  di-y  at  other 


accompanied  Ity  figures  st-i 
level.  The  heights  of  ni  > 
as  road  ctuaiere,  railroad  .ji 
summits,  water  surface-, 
bench  marks,  are  also  -^'w 
case  arc  pLiccd  clo-,-  t.-  i 
applv,  ^iic!  i  xci.--  ihr  At- 
only".    Tb.-        /  .  Kv^iii.. 


-,  I  ■  I '  I  '■:id  stiitions, 

I  '  i-itions,  and 

II  I  _  J  I.  s  in  each 
"  iut  III  whidi  they 
m  to  tile  nearest  foot 
f  bench  marks  and 


up.),  : 


|iognipldc  maps 
1^  shimld  be 
-ollice  money 
i  be  addressed 


THE  DffiECTOR, 

United  Sktti-e  Gfolof/ical  Survey, 

\Va.^hln>/lo„.  D.  C. 

Julv.  1905. 


CONVENTIONAL  vSIGNS 


cultIure 

{printed  yi  black) 


Rciads  aud  Pm-alt  nv 
tualdings      setzoiuiniy  toad 


TV-ail  Raikxiiulet  Electric  x-aiLroad    liuut^  Wiox-ves       Bi-ealnTOXiM-     Dttiirtiiiilgea  Bciilgei 


and  stationN 


E3B 


Dam  Lodui       U.S.toivnsliip  niid    Stole- lini-        County  line     Civil  tOiTOship    Reserv'Citm      Laud-iSraiil     CitKvillflgci.oi-        Puxli  of       li-iangxOalian    U.S  lootOitig  Btnuidaiy 

sectifiQ  lines  "  line  lirii  line  tioroviifli  Hno   otfiuetei^'liin'        station  momuuBnt  tttomnnoiil 


Shiift  Miue  Uuinel     Wine  Uuuxrl       Liglit-ship       Ligbtltoiisp  Lifc-saving 


LOCAL  AGENTS  FOR  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS 

Purchasers  may  save  delaj'  incident  to  ordering  through  the  mails  by  buying  of  the  following 
agents,  who  ciirry  in  stock  maps  of  areas  in  their  vicinity  and  sell  them  at  prices  slightly  in 
advance  of  rates  mentioned  in  this  circular. 

COLORADO 

BouLDBR:  Denver: 
Colorado  Geolof;ical  Survey,  University  of  Colo-        Kendriek    Bellamy   Co.,    Sixteenth    and  Stont 
rado.  Streets. 
Colorado  Sprinos:  The  Clason  Map  Co.,  I.TIS  Tremont  Place. 

Outwest  Printing  &  Stationery  Co.,  9-1.')  Pikes  E.  M.  Beeler.  016  Central  Savings  Bank  Building. 

Peak  Avenue.  Kistler  Stationery  Co.,  1636  Champa  Street. 

Cripi'LE  (Jrkek:  Idaho  Sprinos: 

W.  I).  ArniBtrong.  Dr.  James  Underbill. 

LoNos  Peak: 
Enos  A.  Mills,  Longs  Peak  Inn. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Socorro : 

Hiireaii  of  Mines  aii<l  Mineral  Resources. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  (Jity:  New  York  (jiTY— Continued. 

Hag.stroMi  Map  (!o.,  20  Vesey  Street.  C.  S.  Hauunond  &  Co.,      (Jhnrch  Street. 
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[with  inciosure]  COLORADO  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Department  of  the  Interior 
united  states  gbologioal  survey 


Topographic  maps.— The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  making  a  standard  topo- 
graphic atlas  of  the  United  States.  The  unit  of  survey  is  a  quadrangle  bounded  by  parallels  of 
latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude,  but  diflferent  quadrangles  are  mapped  on  ditVereut  scales,  and 
consequently  the  standard  maps,  though  of  nearly  uniform  size  (about  IGi  by  20  inches),  represent 
areas  of  different  sizes.  The  standard  scales  are  1:31,080  (1  inch  =one  half  mile),  1:02  500 
(1  inch  =  nearly  1  mile),  and  1:12,'"), 000  (1  inch  =  nearly  2  miles).  Some  maps  are  published  ou 
special  scales.  Each  quadrangle  is  designated  by  the  name  of  a  city,  town,  or  prominent  natural 
feature  within  it,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  map  are  printed  the  names  of  adjoining  quadrangles 
of  which  maps  have  been  published.  The  maps  are  printed  in  three  colors.  The  cultural  features, 
such  as  roads,  railroads,  cities,  and  towns,  as  well  as  the  lettering,  are  in  black  ;  the  water  features 
are  in  blue  ;  and  the  features  of  relief — hills,  mountains,  etc. — are  shown  by  brown  contour  lines. 
The  contour  interval  differs  according  to  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the  relief  of  the  country.  On 
some  maps  woodland  areas  are  shown  in  green  and  special  features  in  other  colors. 

The  progress  of  this  work  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  is  shown  oii  the  iudex  map  within. 
Each  of  the  rectangles  outlined  in  red  on  the  index  map  indicates  a  quadrangle  of  which  a  topo- 
graphic survey  has  been  made.  The  name  of  the  resulting  topographic  map,  if  published,  is  also 
shown,  and  its  scale  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  rectangle.  For  areas  represented  by  small 
rectangles  within  larger  ones  maps  ou  difl'erent  scales  have  been  published.  Each  of  the  maps 
represented  by  the  smallest  rectangles  shows  a  quadrangle  measuring  15'  each  way,  or  fi-om  227 
to  255  square  miles,  the  area  differing  according  to  the  latitude.  The  scale  is  1:62,500,  and 
the  contour  interval  ranges  from  10  to  100  feet.  Each  of  the  maps  represented  by  the  rectangles 
intermediate  in  size  shows  a  quadrangle  mea«uring  30'  each  way,  or  from  905  to  1,019  square 
miles.  The  scale  is  1:125,000,  and  the  contour  interval  ranges  from  20  to  100  feet.  Each  of  the 
maps  represented  by  the  largest  rectangles  shows  a  quadrangle  measuring  1°  each  way,  or  from 
3,634  to  3,934  square  miles.  The  scale  is  1:250,000,  and  the  coutour  interval  is  either  200  or  250 
feet.  The  whole  number  of  published  topographic  maps  covering  quadrangles  in  these  two  States 
is:  Colorado,  103  ;  ISTew  Mexico,  53.  If  maps  covering  areas  in  both  States  are  counted  only  once 
the  total  is  154.  A  list  of  general  and  special  maps  and  sheets,  not  included  in  this  count,  is 
given  on  pages  8  and  9. 

The  price  of  the  standard  maps,  is  10  cents  each,  but  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  is  allowed  on 
an  order  amounting  to  $5  at  the  retail  price — that  is,  the  wholesale  rate  for  standard  topographic 
maps  Ls  $3  for  50.  The  discount  is  allowed  on  an  order  for  maps  alone,  either  of  one  kind  or  in 
any  assortment,  or  for  maps  together  with  geologic  folios.  (See  below.)  Prices  for  maps  other 
than  the  standard  are  given  on  pages  S  and  9  of  this  circular.  No  discount  will  be  allowed  on 
an  order  amounting  to  less  than  $3.  PreiJayment  is  required  and  may  be  made  by  money  order, 
payable  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  or  in  cash — the  exact  amount — at 
sender's  risk;  postage  stamps  should  not  be  sent. 

If  maps  ordered  are  not  in  stock  the  right  is  reserved  to  substitute  others  rather  than 
return  very  small  sums  of  money  l)y  mail,  unless  directions  to  the  contrary  are  given  in  the  order. 
Name  of  county  should  be  inchided  m  post- office  address. 

The  Survey  can  not  supply  mounted  maps. 

Greolos'ic  folios. — Geologic  maps  of  the  areas  shown  on  the  topographic  maps  are  being 
published  in  the  Ibrm  of  folios.  Kach  folio  includes  maps  showing  the  topography,  geology, 
underground  structure,  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  area  mapped,  and  several  pages  of  descrip- 
tive text.  The  text  explains  the  maps  and  describes  the  topographic  and  geologic  features  of  the 
country  aud  its  mineral  products.  The  folios  are  of  special  interest  to  students  of  geography  and 
geology  and  are  valuable  as  guides  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  mineral  resources. 

For  Colorado  aud  New  Mexico  21  folios  have  been  issued,  as  shown  on  the  iudex  map  by  the 
rectangles  shaded  red  and  numbered.  The  octa\  o  edition  (0  by  9  inches)  of  Folio  l.S(!  sells  for 
50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  wholesale.  The  price  of  Folios  198,  199,  and  207,  which  are  tssued  in 
the  library  edition  only,  is  25  cents  retail  or  15  cents  wholesale.  The  price  of  Folio  214,  which  is 
issued  in  the  library  edition  ouly,  is  50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  wholesale.  The  other  folios  shown 
on  the  index  map  and  the  library  edition  of  Folio  186  are  out  of  print.  A  general  circular  on 
geologic  folios  may  be  had  ou  application. 

World  Atlas  of  Conmiorcial  (loology. — The  \\'orld  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology 
has  been  compiled  by  the  United  States  (ieological  Survey  to  help  in  directing  both  the  industry 
and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Two  parts  have  been  published.  Part  I,  Distribution 
of  miueral  production,  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  world's  supply  of  essential  minerals. 
Part  1  is  out  of  print.  Part  II,  W'ater  power  of  the  world,  shows  the  world's  potential  water 
power  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  utilized  at  home  and  abroad.  Price,  $1;  in  lots  of  10 
or  more,  60  cents. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to — 

The  Director, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January,  1931. 
19-4,000 


GEOLOGIC  ANT)  OTHER  KEPORTS 


The  follow  ing  reports  relate  to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  but  are  uot  parts  of  the  topographic 
or  geoloj^ic  atlas.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  report  is  out  of  print,  but  many  such  reports 
are  available  for  cousultatiou  in  certain  libraries.  (See  list  on  p.  8.)  The  publications  for  which 
the  price  is  stated  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goverumeut  Printing  t)ffice, 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.  Remittance  to  that  official  should  be  made  by  postal  money  order,  express 
order,  or  check;  postage  stamps  ^  ill  not  be  accepted. 

Annual  Reports: 

*Second,  1880-81.    Contains:  Abstract  of  report  on  geology  and  mining  industry  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  by 

S.  F.  Emmons,  pp.  201-290. 
Sixth.  1884-K5.    Contains:  Mount  Tavlor  and  the  Zuui  Plateau,  by  C.  E.  Dutton,  pp.  105-198.  $2. 
Eighth,  1880-87.    Parti  contains:  The  fossil  butterflies  of  Florissant,  Colo.,  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  up. 

433-474.  $1.50. 

Ninth,  1887-88.    Contains:  On  tlie  geology  and  physiography  of  a  portion  of  northwestern  Colorado 

and  adja'-ent  parts  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  by  C.  A.  White,  pp.  677-712.  $2. 
Thirteenth,  1881-92.    Part  III  contains:  Report  upon  the  construction  of  topographic  maps  and  the 

selection  and  survey  of  reservoir  sites  in  the  hydrographic  basin  of  Arkansas  River,  Colo.,  by 

A.  H.  Thompson,  pp.  429-444.  $1.85. 
Fourteenth,  1892-93.    *Part  II  contains:  The  laccolitie  mountain  groups  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 

Arizona,  by  Whitman  Cross,  pp.  157-241. 
Sixteenth,  1894-95.    Part  II  contains:  Geology  and  mining  industries  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 

(Jolo.,  by  Whitman  Cross  and  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  jr.,  pp.  1-209;  Water  resources  of  a  portion  of  the 

Great  Plains,  by  Robert  Hay,  pp.  535-585.  $1.25. 
Seventeenth,  189.5-9G.    *Part  II  contains:  Geology  of  Silver  Cliff  and  the  Rosita  Hills,  Colo.,  by 

Whitman  Cross,  pp.  263-403:  The  mines  of  Custer  County,  Colo.,  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  pp.  405- 

472 ;  The  underground  water  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  eastern  Colorado,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  pp. 

551-601. 

Eighteenth.  1896-97.  Part  I  contains:  Triangulation  and  spirit  leveling,  by  H.  M.  Wilson  and  others, 
pp.  131-422;  $1.  *Part  III  contains:  Preliminary  report  on  the  mining  industries  of  the  Telluride 
quadrangle,  Colo.,  by  C.  W.  Purington,  pp.  745-^50. 

Nineteenth,  1897-98.  Part  I  contains:  Triangulation  and  spirit  leveling,  by  H.  M.  Wilson  and  others, 
pp.  145-408.  $1. 

Twentieth,  1898-99.  Part  I  contains:  Triangulation  and  spirit  leveling,  by  H.  M.  Wilson  and  others, 
pp.  211-530;  SI.  Part  II  contains:  Devonian  fossils  from  southwestern  Colorado;  The  fauna  of 
the  Ouray  limestone,  by  G.  H.  Girty,  pp.  2.5-81;  $2.50.  Part  V  contains:  Pikes  Peak,  Plum  Creek, 
and  South  Platte  Reserves,  by  J.  G.  J  ack,  pp.  39-115;  White  River  Plateau  Timber  Land  Reserve, 
hy  Gc.  B.  Sudworth,  pp.  117-179,  and  Battlement  Mesa  Forest  Reserve,  by  G.  B.  Sudworth,  pp. 
181-243;  $2.80. 

Twenty-fir.st,  1899-1900.  *Part  II  contains:  Geology  of  the  Rico  Mountains,  Colo.,  by  Whitman  Cross 
and  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  7-165.  Part  IV  contains:  The  High  Plains  and  their  utilization,  by  W.  D. 
.lohnson.  pp.  601-741;  $2.35. 

Twenty-second,  1900-1901.  *Part  I  contains:  The  asphalt  and  bituminous  rock  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  by  G.  H.  Eldi-iclge,  pp.  209-452.  *Part  II  contains:  The  ore  deposits  of  the  Rico  Moun- 
tains, Colo.,  by  P.  L.  Ransome,  pp.  229-398.  *Part  III  contains:  The  Rocky  Moiuitain  coal  fields, 
by  L.  S.  Storrs,  pp.  415-471.  Part  IV  contains:  The  High  Plains  and  their  utilization,  by  W.  D. 
Johnson,  pp.  631-669;  $2.20. 
Monographs  : 

*12,  Geolgy  and  mining  industry  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  by  S.  F.  Emmons.    1886.    770  pp. 
*27.  Geology  of  the  Denver  Basin  in  Colorado,  by  S.  F.  Enmions  and  others.    1896.    5.56  pp. 

31.  (ieology  of  the  Aspen  mining  district,  Colo.,  by  J.  B.  Spun-.    1898.    260  pp.  $3.60. 

35.  The  later  extinct  Moras  of  North  America,  by  J.  S.  Newberry.    1898.    295  pp.  $1.25. 

40.  Adephagous  and  elavicorn  Coleoptera  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  at  Florissant,  Colo.,  by  S.  H. 
Scudder.    1900.    148  pp.  80e. 

44.  Pseudoceratites  of  the  Cretaceous,  by  Alpheus  Hyatt,     1903.    351  pp.  .$1. 

49.  The  Ceratopsia,  bv  J.  B.  Hatcher.    1907.    300  pp.    SI. 50. 

51.  Cambrian  Brachiopoda.  by  C.  D.  Walcott    1912.    In  two  parts.   Part  I,  872  pp. ;  Part  II,  363  pp.  .514. 
54.  The  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  Echinodermata  of  the  United  States,  by  W.  B.  Clark  and  M.  W. 
Twitchell.    1915.    341  pp.  $1.50, 
Prokessional  Papers; 

*16.  The  Carboniferous  formations  and  faunas  of  Colorado,  by  G.  H.  Girty.    1903.    510  pp. 

*32.  Preliminary  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  water  resources  of  the  central  Great  Plains, 

by  N.  H.  Darton.    1905.    433  pp. 
*33.  Forest  conditions  in  the  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve,  N.  Mex.,  by  F.  G.  Plummer  and  M.  G.  Gowsell. 
1904.    47  pp. 

*39.  Forest  conditions  in  the  Gila  River  Forest  Reserve,  N.  Nex.,  by  T.  F.  Rixon.    1905.   89  pp. 
*52.  Geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  eastern  Colorado,  by  N.  H.  Darton. 
1900.    90  pp. 

*54.  Geology  and  gold  deposits  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren  and  F.  L. 
Ransome.    1906.    516  pp. 

*63.  Economic  geology  of  the  Georgetown  quadrangle  (together  with  the  Empire  district),  Colo.,  by 
J.  E.  Spurr  and  G.  H.  Garrey.    1908.    422  pp. 
67.  Landslides  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Colo. ,  by  Ernest  Howe.    1909.    58  pp.  25c. 

*B8.  The  ore  deposits  of  New  Mexico,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren  and  others.    1910.    381  pp. 
75.  Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Breckenridge  district,  Colo.,  by  F.  L.  Ransome    1911    187  pp.  75c. 

*90.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1914.  Contains  *(a)  Geology  of  the  pitchblende  ores  of 
Colorado  by  E.  S.  Bastin.  pp.  1-5;  *(c)  Dike  rocks  of  the  Apishapa  quadrangle,  Colo.,  by 
Whitman  Cross,  pp.  17-31 ;  (s)  Contributions  to  tlie  stratigraphy  of  soutliwestern  Colorado,  by 
Whitman  Cross  and  E.  S.  Larsen,  pp.  39-50,  10c. ;  *Uc)  The  history  of  a  portion  of  Yampa 
River.  Colo.,  and  its  possible  bearing  on  that  of  Green  River,  by  E.  T.  Hancock,  pp.  183-189. 

*93.  Geology  of  the  Navajo  country — a  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  by 
H.  E.  Gregory.    1917.    ICl  pp. 

*94.  Economic  geology  of  Gilpin  County  and  adjacent  parts  of  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Counties,  Colo  , 
by  E.  S.  Bastin  and  J.  M.  Hill.    1917.    379  pp. 

*95.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1915.  Contains:  (6)  Eocene  glacial  deposits  in  south- 
western Colorado,  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  pp.  13-26,  15c. ;  *(c)  Relation  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  27-58. 

*98.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1916.  Contains:  The  flora  of  the  Fox  Hills  sand- 
stone, by  F.  H.  KnoWlton,  pp.  8.5-93;  (p)  Stratigraphy  of  a  part  of  the  Chaco  River  Valley, 
N.  Mex..  by  C.  M.  Bauer.  i)p.  271-278,  15c.;  ((/)  Vertebrate  faunas  of  the  Ujo  Alamo.  Kirtland, 
and  Pruitland  formations,  by  C.  W.  Gilmore,  pp.  279-308,  25c.;  (;i  Nonmarine  Cretaceous 
invertebrates  of  the  San  Juan  Basin,  by  T.  W.  Stanton,  pp.  309-326,  15c. ;  (s)  Flora  of  the 
Pruitland  and  Kirtland  formations,  by  F.  H.  Knowlton,  pp.  327-353,  20e. 
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100-A  The  eoal  fields  of  the  United  States:  General  introduction,  by  M.  R.  Campbell,  pp.  1-38.  40c. 
101.  Geology  and  paleontology  of  the  Raton  Mesa  and  other  regions  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

by  W.  T.  Lee  and  P.  H.  Knowlton.    1917.    4.~)0  pp.  $1.10. 
*108.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1917,    Contains:  A  comparison  of  Paleozoic  sections  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  pp.  31-.5.');  The  Flaxville  gravel  and  its  relation  to 
other  terrace  gravels  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  by  A.  J.  Collier  and  W  T  Thorn  ir 
pp.  179-184. 

*1I9.  Reptilian  faunas  of  the  Torre,jon,  Puerco,  and  underlying  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  San 
Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  by  C.  W.  Gilraore.    1920.    71  pp. 
133.  Copper  deposits  of  the  Tyrone  district,  N.  Mex.,  by  Sidney  Paige.    1923.    53  pp.  2oe. 
*130.  The  Laramie  flora  of  the  Denver  Basin,  with  a  review  of  the  Laramie  problem,  by  F.  H  Knowlton 
1922.    17,5  pp. 

131-F.  Revision  of  the  flora  of  the  Green  River  formation,  by  F.  H.  Knowlton,  pp.  133-182.  10c. 
131-G.  Fossil  plants  from  the  Tertiary  lake  beds  of  south-central  Colorado,  by  P.  H.  Knowlton.  dd 
183-197.  10c. 

131-H.  The  fauna  of  the  so-called  Dakota  formation  of  northern  central  Colorado  and  its  equivalent  in 

southeastern  Wyoming,  by  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.,  pp.  199-313.  10c. 
*132.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology.  1933-24.    Contains:  Relations  of  the  "Wasatch  and  Green 

River  formations  in  northwestern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming,  with  notes  on  oil  shale 

in  the  Green  River  formation,  by  J.  D.  Sears  and  W.  H.  Bradley,  pp.  93-107. 
*131.  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  the  western  part  of  San  Juan  Basin,  Colo,  and 

N.  Mex.,  by  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr..  and  Flora  of  the  Animas  fornuition,  by  P.  H.  Knowlton  1934 

117  pp. 

*135.  The  composition  of  the  river  and  lake  waters  of  the  United  States,  by  F.  W.  Clarke.  1924  199  pii 
*138.  Mining  in  Colorado,  by  C.  W.  Henderson.    1920.    263  pp. 

148.  Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Leadville  mining  district,  Colo.,  by  S.  F.  Emmons  and  others 

1927.    368  pp.  $2.50. 

149.  Correlation  of  geologic  formations  between  east-central  Colorado,  central  Wyoming,  and  south- 

ern Montana,  by  W.  T.  Lee.    1937.    80  pp.  50c. 
151.  The  eephalopods  of  the  Eagle  sandstone  and  related  formations  in  the  Western  Interior  of  the 

United  States,  by  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.    1937.    87  pp.  60c. 
154-G.  Algae  reefs  and  oolites  of  the  Green  River  formation,  by  W.  H.  Bradley,  pp.  303-223.  30c. 
154-J.  Additions  to  the  flora  of  the  Green  River  formation,  by  R.  W.  Brown,  pp.  379-299.  20c. 
155.  The  flora  of  the  Denver  and  associated  formations  of  Colorado,  by  F.  H.  Knowlton.    143  pp.  80c. 
158-A.    The  occurrence  and  origin  of  analcite  and  meerschaum  beds  in  the  Green  River  formation  of 

Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  by  W.  H.  Bradley,  pp.  1-7.  10c. 
158-E.  The  varves  and  climate  of  the  Green  River  epoch,  by  W.  H.  Bradley,  pp.  87-110.  15c. 
Bulletins: 

*1.  On  hypersthene  audesite  and  on  triclinic  pyroxene  in  augitic  rocks,  by  Whitman  Cross,  with  a 
geological  sketch  of  Buffalo  Peaks,  Colo.,  by  S.  F.  Emmons.    1883.    42  pp. 

*30.  Contributions  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Whitman  Cross  and  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.  1885.  Contains:  Minerals  from  the  basalt  of  Table  Mountain,  Golden,  Colo. ,  pp. 
13-39;  Minerals  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colo.,  pp.  40-74;  New  mineral  species 
from  Colorado,  pp.  100-109. 

*49.  Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  certain  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  by  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward.   1889.    133  pp. 

*66.  On  a  group  of  volcanic  rocks  from  the  Tewan  Mountains,  N.  Mex. ,  and  on  the  occurrence  of 

primary  quartz  in  certain  basalts,  by  J.  P.  Iddings.    1890.    34  pp. 
*93.  Some  insects  of  special  interest  from  Florissant,  Colo.,  and  other  points  in  the  Tertiaries  of 

Colorado  and  Utah,  by  S.  H.  Scudder.    1892.    85  pp. 
*106.  The  Colorado  formation  and  its  invertebrate  fauna,  by  T.  W.  Stanton.    1893.    288  pp. 
*182.  A  report  on  the  economic  geology  of  the  Silverton  quadrangle,  Colo.,  by  F.  L.  Ransome.  1901 
265  pp. 

*185.  Results  of  spirit  leveling,  1900-1901,  by  H.  M.  Wilson  and  others.    219  pp. 

*201.  Results  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1901-3,  by  H.  M.  Wilson  and  others. 
164  pp. 

*213.    Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1902.    Contains:  Reconnaissance  examination  of  the  copper 

deposits  at  Pearl,  Colo.,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  163-169. 
316.  Results  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1903-3,  by  S.  S.  Gannett.    223  pp.  20c. 

*225.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1903.  Contains:  Coal  fields  of  the  White  Mountain  region, 
N.  Mex.,  by  C.  A.  Fisher,  pp.  293-294;  Structure  of  the  Boulder  oil  fields,  Colo.,  with  records 
for  the  year  1903,  by  N.  M.  Fenneman,  pp.  383-391. 

*845.  Results  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1903-4,  by  S.  S.  Gannett.    328  pp. 
254.  Report  of  progress  in  the  geological  resurvey  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  by  Waldemar 
Lindgren  and  P.  L.  Ransome.    1904.    36  pp.  5c. 

*360.  Contributions  to  eeonouiic  geology,  1904.  Contains:  Ore  deposits  of  the  Ouray  district,  Colo.,  by 
J.  D.  Irving,  pp.  50-77;  Ore  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  City,  Colo.,  by  J.  D.  Irving,  pp. 
78-84:  The  geological  resurvey  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren 
and  F.  L.  Ransome,  pp.  85-98;  Preliminary  report  on  ore  deposits  of  the  Georgetown  mining 
district,  Colo.,  by  J.  E.  Spurr  and  G.  H.  Garrey,  pp.  99-120;  The  Neglected  mine  and  near-by 
properties,  Colo.,  by  W.  H.  Emmons,  pp.  121-127;  Copper  in  the  red  beds  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau  region,  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  pp.  221-232;  The  Florence  oil  field,  Colo.,  by  N.  M.  Fenne- 
man, pp.  436-440;  Zuni  salt  deposits,  N.  Mex.,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  pp.  565-566. 

*363.  Contributions  to  mineralogy  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  P.  W.  Clarke  and  others. 

1905.  Contains:  On  earnotite  and  associated  vanadiferous  minerals  in  western  Colorado,  pp. 
9-31;  Two  tellnrium  minerals  from  Colorado,  pp.  55-57. 

*265.  Geology  of  the  Boulder  district,  Colo.,  by  N.  M.  Fenneman.    1905.    101  pp. 
376.  Results  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse.  1904-5,  by  S.  S.  Gannett.    363  pp.  20c. 

*285.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1905.  Contains:  *(«)  Gold  and  silver — Ore  deposits  of  Bear 
Creek,  near  Silverton,  Colo.,  by  W.  H.  Emmons,  pp.  35-27,  The  Hahns  Peak  gold  field,  Colo., 
by  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  38-34.  The  Idaho  Springs  mining  district,  Colo.,  by  J.  E.  Spurr  and  G.  H. 
Garrey,  pp.  35-40,  A  reconnaissance  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  New  Mexico,  by  Waldemar 
Lindgren  and  L.  C.  Graton,  pp.  74-86 ;  Copper — The  Cashin  mine,  Colo. ,  by  W.  H.  Emmons, 
pp.  125-138;  *(/)  Coal,  lignite,  and  peat — The  Yampa  coal  field,  Colo.,  by  N.  M.  Fenneman 
and  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  236-239,  The  Engle  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  p.  240.  The  Durango- 
Gallup  coal  field  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  by  F.  C.  Schrader.  pp.  241-258;  Gypsum 
and  plasters — Gypsum  of  the  Uncompahgre  region,  Colo.,  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  pp.  401-403; 
(o)  Miscellaneous  nonmetals — Volcanic  ash  near  Durango,  Colo.,  by  L.  H.  Woolsey,  pp.  476-479, 
5c. 

291.  A  gazetteer  of  Colorado,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1906.    185  pp.  15e. 
*297.  The  Yampa  eoal  field,  Colo.,  by  N.  M.  Fenneman  and  H.  S.  Gale.    1906.    96  pp. 
*302.  The  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  States,  and  the  Territories,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1906.    9  pp. 
*310.  Results  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1905-6,  by  S.  S.  Gannett.    1907.    248  pp. 
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*81S.  (;'ontributioiis  to  euciiiomic  geology,  UWG,  Part,  1.  Conta.iiis:  *(a)  (iold  tiiid  silver — Liike  Fork 
extension  of  the  Silverton  mining  area,  Colo.,  by  L.  H.  Woolsey,  pp.  ;36-30:  *((,')  Nickel,  uranium, 
etc. — Caruotite  in  Rio  Blanco  County,  Colo.,  by  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  110-117;  *(e)  Aluminum  and 
bauxite — The  Gila  River  alum  deposits,  N.  Mex.,  by  C.  W.  Hayes,  pp.  21.'j-a2S;  (ft)  Gypsum, 
plasters,  etc. — Gypsum  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  by  M.  K.  Shaler,  pp.  360-265,  5e. ; 
Clays  and  clay  products — Clay  deposits  of  the  western  part  of  the  Durango-Gallup  coal  field, 
N.  Mex.,  by  M.  K.  Shaler  and  J.  H.  Gardner,  pp.  290-302. 

*316.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1906,  Part  II.  Contains:  Coal  fields  of  the  Danforth  Hills 
and  Grand  Hogback,  in  northwestern  Colorado,  by  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  264-301 ;  The  Kook  ClilTs 
coal  field,  between  Grand  River,  Colo.,  and  iSunnyside,  Utah,  by  G.  B.  Richardson,  pp.  302- 
320;  The  Durango  coal  district,  Colo.,  by  .1.  A.  TafT,  pp.  321-337;  A  recoiniai!,siuii'e  survey  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Durango-Gallup  coal  field  of  Colorado  and  Now  Mexico,  by  M.  K. 
Shaler,  pp.  37.5^26;  The  Una  del  Gato  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  by  M.  R.  Campbell,  pp.  427-430; 
Coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stanton  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  by  M.  R.  Campbell,  pp.  431-434. 

*320.  The  Downtown  district  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  by  S.  F.  Emmons  and  J.  D.  Irving.    1907.    75  pp. 

*340.  Contributions  to  economic  geology.  1907,  Part  1.  Contains:  Gold  placer  deposits  near  Lay,  Colo. , 
hy  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  84-90 ;  Notes  on  copper  deposits  in  Chaffee,  Fremont,  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  Colo.,  by  Waldeniar  Linclgren,  pp.  157-174;  Carnotite  and  associated  minerals  in 
western  Routt  County,  Colo.,  by  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  257-262;  Meerschaum  in  New  Mexico,  bv 
D.  B.  Sterrett,  pp.  466-473. 

*341.  Contributions  to  economic  geology.  1907,  Part  II.  Contains:  Coal  fields  of  northwestern  Colo- 
rado and  northeastern  Utah,  by  H.  S.  Gale,  pp.  283-315;  The  Grand  Mesa  coal  field,  Colo.,  by 
W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  316-334;  The  coal  field  between  Gallina  and  Raton  Spring,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  San 
Juan  coal  region,  by  J.  H.  Gardner,  pp.  33,5-351;  The  coal  field  between  Durango,  Colo.,  and 
Monero,  N.  Mex.,  by  J.  H.  Gardner,  pp.  352-363;  The  coal  field  between  Gallup  and  San 
Mateo,  N.  Mex.,  by"J.  H.  Gardner,  pp.  364-378. 

*350.  Geology  of  the  Rangely  oil  district,  Colo.,  by  H.  S.  Gale.    1908.    61  pp. 
371.  Reconnaissance  of  the  Book  Cliffs  coal  field,  between  Grand  River,  Colo.,  and  Sunnyside,  Utali, 
by  G.  B.  Richardson.    1909.    .54  pp.  20c. 

*380.  Contributions  to  economic  geology.  1908,  Part  I.  Contains:  Notes  on  the  economic  geology  of 
southeastern  Gunnison  County.  Colo.,  by  J.  M.  Hill.  pp.  21^0;  The  Tres  Hermanas  mining 
district,  N.  Mex..  by  Waldemar  Lindgren.  pp.  123-128;  The  Taylor  Peak  and  Whitepine  iron- 
ore  deposits.  Colo.,  by  E.  C.  Harder,  pp.  188-198;  The  Hanover  iron-ore  deposits.  N.  Mex.,  by 
Sidney  Paige,  pp.  199-214;  The  Niobrara  limestone  of  northern  Colorado  as  a  possible  source 
of  Portland  cement  material,  by  G.  C.  Martin,  pp.  314-326. 

*381.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1908,  Part  II.  Contains:  Coal  of  the  Denver  Basin,  Colo.,  bv 
G.  C.  Martin,  pp.  297-306;  The  South  Park  coal  field,  Colo.,  by  C.  W.  Washburne,  pp. 
307-316;  The  Colorado  Springs  coal  field,  Colo.,  by  M.  I.  Goldman,  pp.  317-340;  The  Canon 
City  coal  field,  Colo.,  by  C.  W.  Washburne,  pp.  341-378;  The  Trinidad  coal  field,  Colo.,  by 
G.  "B.  Richardson,  pp.  379^46;  Isolated  coal  fields  in  Santa  Fe  and  San  Miguel  Counties, 
N.  Mex..  hy  J.  H.  Gardner,  pp.  447-451;  The  Carthage  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  by  J.  H.  Gardner, 
pp.  4.52^60;  The  coal  field  between  San  Mateo  and  Cuba,  N.  Mex.,  by  J.  H.  Gardner,  pp. 
461-473;  Development  in  the  Boulder  oil  field,  Colo.,  by  C.  W.  Washburne,  pp.  514-516;  The 
Florence  oil  field,  Colo.,  by  C.  W.  Washburne,  pp.  517-.544. 
386.  Pleistocene  geology  of  the  Leadville  quadrangle.  Colo.,  by  S.  R.  Capps.  ,ir.    1909.    99  p)i.  30c. 

*389.  The  Manzano  group  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  N.  Mex.,  by  W.  T.  Lee  and  G.  H.  Girty.  1909. 
141  pp. 

391.  The  Devonian  fauna  of  the  Ouray  limestone,  by  E.  M.  Kindle.    1909.    60  pp.  2.5c. 
*415.  Coal  fields  of  northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah,  by  H.  S.  Gale.    1910.    265  pp. 
*427  Manganese  deposits  of  the  United  States,  hy  E.  C.  Harder.    1910.    298  pp. 

*435.  A  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  northern  Arizona,  by  N,  H.  Darton 
1910.    88  pp. 

440.  Results  of  triangulation  and  primary  ti-averse  for  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  688  pp.  50e. 
*470.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1910,  Part  I.  Contains:  The  economic  geology  of  Carson 
camp,  Colo.,  by  E.  S.  Larseu,  pp.  30-38;  The  ore  deposits  near  Pinos  Altos,  N.  Mex.,  by 
Sidney  Paige,  pp.  109-125;  MetalUferous  ore  deposits  near  the  Burro  Mountains,  N.  Mex.,  by 
Sidney  Paige,  pp.  131-150;  Clay  near  Calhan,  Colo.,  by  G.  B.  Richardson,  pp.  293-296;  Gyp- 
sum deposit  in  Eagle  County,  Colo.,  by  E.  F.  Burehard,  pp.  354-365;  Fluorspar  near  Deming, 
N.  Mex.,  by  N.  H.  Darton  and  E.  F.  Burehard,  pp.  533-545. 

471.  (Contributions  to  econonnc  geology,  1910,  Part  II.  Contains:  The  coal  resources  of  Gunnison 
Valley,  Colo.,  by  E.  G.  Woodruff,  pp.  565-573;  The  Tijeras  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  by  W.  T, 
Lee,  pp.  575-578;  Miscellaneous  analyses  of  coal  samples  fi-om  various  fields  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  629-655.  $1.05. 

478.  Geology  and  ore  deposits  near  Lake  City,  Colo.,  by  J.  D.  Irving  and  Rowland  Bancroft.  1911. 
128  pp.  2oc. 

496.  Results  of  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1909  and  1910.    393  pp.  30c. 
*507.  The  mining  districts  of  the  western  United  St,ates,  by  J.  M.  Hill.    1912.    309  pp. 

510.  Coal  fields  of  Grand  Mesa  and  the  West  Elk  Mountains.  Colo.,  by  W.  T.  Lee.    1912.    237  pp.  30c. 
*522.  Portland  cement  materials  and  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  E.  C.  Eckel.    1913.    401  pp. 
*523.  Nitrate  deposits,  by  H.  S.  Gale.    1912.    36  pp. 

*530.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1911,  Part  I.  Contains:  *(e)  A  preliminary  report  on  the 
geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Creede,  Colo.,  by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  E.  S.  Larsen,  pp.  42-65;  (/) 
Alunite  in  the  San  Cristobal  quadrangle,  Colo.,  by  E.  S.  Larsen,  pp.  179-183,  5c. ;  *{k)  Notes  on 
the  vanadium  deposits  near  Placerville,  Colo.,  by  F.  L.  Hess,  pp.  142-156,  and  Vanadium  in 
the  Sierra  de  )os  Caballos,  N.  Mex.,  by  P.  L.  Hess,  pp.  1.57-160;  Graphite  near  Raton, 
N.  Mex..  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  371-374,  and  Mica  in  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  by  D.  B. 
Sterrett,  pp.  375-390. 

*531.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1911,  Part  II.    Contains:  Geology  and  petroleum  resources 

of  the  De  Beque  oil  field,  Colo.,  by  E.  G.  Woodruff,  pp.  54-68;  The  CerrUlos  coal  field,  N. 

Mex.,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  285-312;  Miscellaneous  analyses  of  coal  samples  from  various  fields 

of  the  United  States,  pp.  331-355. 
*540.  Contributions  to  economic  geologj',  1912,  Part  I.    Contains:  The  Aberdeen  granite  quarry  near 

Gunnison,  Colo.,  by  J.  F.  Hunter,  pp.  359-362;  Potash  in  western  saline  deposits,  by  J.  H. 

Hance,  pp.  457-469. 

*,541.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1912,  Part  II.    Contains:  Petroleum  near  Dayton,  N.  Mex., 
by  G.  B.  Richardson,  pp.  13-5-140;  Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  coal  field, 
N.  Mex.,  by  C.  H.  AVegemann,  pp.  419-4.52;  Analyses  of  coal  samples  from  various  fields  of  tlie 
United  States,  bv  M.  R.  Campbell,  pp.  491-526. 
.551.  Results  of  triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1911  and  1912.    396  pp.  30e. 
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BOLLKTINS— Continued. 

565.  Results  of  spirit.  Ipveling  in  Colorailo,  18!)(>  to  I'Jl  J.         pp.  i^u-. 
*580.  Contributions  to  eeononiic  geology,  1913,  Part  1.    Contains:  JNdtos  on  the  Unaweep  copper  dis- 
trict, Colo.,  by  B.  S.  Butler,  pp.  19-23;  Some  cerusite  deposits  in  Custer  County,  Colo.,  by 
J.  F.  Hunter,  pp.  2.'j-37;  Some  deposits  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett,  pp. 
C.5-125. 

*.)S1.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1913,  Part  II.    Contains:  Oil  shale  of  northwestern  Colorado 

and  northeastern  Utah,  by  E.  G.  WoodrulT  and  D.  T.  Day,  pp.  1-21. 
*583.  (Colorado  ferberite  and  the  wolframite  series,  by  F.  L.  Hess  and  W.  T.  Sehaller.    1914.    75  pp. 
,59B.  tfeology  and  coal  resources  of  North  Park,  Colo.,  by  A.  L.  Beekly.    1915.    121pp.  15c. 
*.j99  Our  mineral  reserves — how  to  make  America  industrially  independent,  by  (J.  O.  Smith.  1914. 
48  pp. 

013.  Guidebook  of  the  western  United  States,  Part  C,  The  Santa  Fe  Route,  with  a  side  trip  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  by  N.  H.  Darton  and  others.    1910.    200  pp.  $1. 

*618.  Geology  and  underground  water  of  Luna  County,  N.  Mex.,  by  N.  H.  Darton.    1916.    188  pp. 

*02l).  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1915,  Part  I.  Contains:  Potash  in  certain  copper  and  gold 
ores,  by  B.  S.  Butler,  pp.  227-236;  Preliminary  report  on  the  economic  geology  of  Gilpin 
County,  Colo.,  by  E.  S.  Bastin  and  J.  M.  Hill,  pp.  295-323;  The  Aztec  gold  mine,  Baldy,  N. 
Mex.,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  32.5-330. 

*021.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1915,  Part  II.  Contains:  Analyses  of  coal  samples  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  R.  Campbell  and  F.  R.  Clark,  pp.  251-375. 

*623  Petroleum  withdrawals  and  restorations  affecting  the  public  domain,  by  M.  W.  Ball.  1910. 
427  pp. 

*624.  Useful  minerals  of  the  United  States,  by  F.  C.  Schrader  and  others.    1910.    412  pp. 
*625.  The  enrichment  of  ore  deposits,  by  W.  H.  Emmons.    1917.    530  jjp. 
038.  Spirit  levehng  in  New  Mexico,  1902  to  1915.    112  pp.  10c. 

*041.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1916,  Part  II.    Contains;  Oil  shale  in  northwestern  Colorado 

and  adjacent  areas,  by  1).  E.  Winchester,  pp.  139-198. 
644-B.  Triangulation  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1913-1915,  pp.  13-24.  5c. 
644-D.  Triangulation  in  Colorado,  etc.,  1913-1915,  pp.  85-223.  5c. 
652.  Tungsten  minerals  and  deposits,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    1917.    85  pp.  25c. 
*069.  Salt  resources  of  the  United  States,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    1919.    284  pp. 
681.  The  oxidized  zinc  ores  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  by  G.  F.  Loughlin.    1918.    91pp.  20c. 
685  Relation  of  landslides  and  glacial  deposits  to  reservoir  sites  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Colo.,  by 

W.  AV.  Atwood.    1918.    38  pp.  10c. 
689  Boundaries,  areas,  geographic  centers,  and  altitudes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
by  E.  M.  Douglas.    1923.    234  pp.  50c. 
*691.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1918,  Part  II.    Contains;  *(a)  The  structure  of  parts  of  the 
central  Great  Plains,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  pp.  1-26;  (/i)  Coal  south  of  Mancos,  Colo.,  by  A.  .1. 
CoUier,  pp.  29.3-310.  10c. 
*697.  Gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  R.  W,  Stone  and  others.    1920.    326  pp. 
707  Guidebook  of  the  western  United  States,  Part  E,  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Route,  by 
M.  R.  Campbell.    1922.    260  pp.  $1. 
*709  Triangulation  and  primary  traverse,  1916-1918.     Contains;  Triangulation  in  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  1915-1917,  pp.  739-779;  Triangulation  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  1916-1919,  pp.  781-798. 
710  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1919,  Part  I.    Contains;  Deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  New 
Mexico,  by  E.  L.  Jones,  jr.,  pp.  37-60.  30c. 
*715.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1920,  Part  I.    Contains:  Some  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in 
Colorado,  bv  E.  L.  Jones,  jr.,  pp.  61-72;  The  Mogollon  district,  N.  Mex.,  by  H.  G.  Ferguson, 
pp.  171-204:"  Permian  salt  deposits  of  the  south-central  United  States,  by  N.  H.  Darton, 
pp.  205-230. 

716.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1920,  Part  II.  Contains;  Geology  of  Alamosa  Creek  Valley, 
N.  Mex.,  by  D.  E.  Winchester,  pp.  1-15;  Coal  in  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  San  Juan 
County,  N.  Mex.,  by  C.  M.  Bauer  and  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.,  pp.  155-237.  70c. 

718.  Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Creede  district,  Colo.,  by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  E.  S.  Larsen.  1923. 
198  pp.  40c. 

*726  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1921,  Part  II.    Contains:  Geologic  structure  of  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  pp.  173-275. 
729.  Oil  shale  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  by  D.  E.  Winchester.    1923.    204  pp.  35c. 
735.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1922,  Part  I.    Contains;  Silver  enrichment  in  the  San  Junn 

Mountains,  Colo.,  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  pp.  65-129.  55c. 
740.  Mica  deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett.    1923.    342  pp.  50c. 

*748.  The  Twentymile  Park  district  of  the  Yampa  coal  field,  Colo.,  by  M.  R.  Campbell.    1923.    82  pp. 
750-C.  Observations  on  the  rich  silver  ores  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  pp.  41-62.  5e. 
7n0-D  New  and  known  minerals  from  the  Utah-Colorado  carnolite  region,  by  F.  L.  Hess,  pp.  08-78. 
10c. 

*751  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1923-24,  Part  II.  Contains ;  *(a)  Continuity  of  some  oil-beanng 
sands  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  1-22;  (g)  Geology  and  oil  and  gas  prospects 
of  part  of  Moffat  County,  Colo.,  and  southern  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.,  by  J.  D.  Sears, 
pp.  269-319.  20c. 

752.  Coal  resources  of  the  Raton  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  by  W.  T.  Lee.    1924.    254  pp.  50c. 

757  Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Axial  and  Monument  Butte  quadrangles,  Colo.,  by  E.  T.  Han- 
cock.   192.5.    134  pp.  35c. 

760  Contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  1923-34.  Contains;  Erosion  by  solution  and 
fill,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  pp.  107-131.  65c. 

767.  Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Gallup-Zuni  Basin,  N.  Mex.,  by  J.  D.  Sears.    1925.    53  pp.  50c. 

777.  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Gunnison  River,  Colo.,  by  J.  F.  Hunter.    192.5.    94  pj).  30c. 

779.  Guides  to  ore  in  the  Leadville  district,  Colo.,  by  G.  F.  Loughlin.    1936.    37  pp.  35e. 
»780.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1925,  Parti.    Contains;  Geology  of  a  part  of  western  Texas 
and  southeastern  New  Mexico,  with  special  reference  to  salt  and  potash,  by  H.  W.  Hoots, 
pp.  33-126. 

78.5-A.  Recent  developments  in  the  Aspen  district,  Colo.,  by  Adolph  Knopf,  pp.  1-28.  lOe. 
787.  Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Mogollon  mining  district,  N.  Mex.,  by  H.  G.  Ferguson.  1927. 
100  pp.  65c. 

790-A.  Pedestal  rocks  formed  by  differential  erosion  and  Channel  erosion  of  the  Rio  Salado,  N.  Mex., 

by  Kirk  Brvan,  pp.  1-19.  10c. 
794.  "Red  Beds"  and  associated  formations  in  New  Mexico,  by  N.  H.  Darton.    1928.    231  pp.  $1.30. 
796-B  Geology  and  oil  and  gas  prospects  of  northeastern  Colorado,  by  K.  F.  Mather,  James  Gilluly, 

and  R.  G.  Lusk.  pp.  6.5-124.  20c. 

811-  B.  Recent  mining  developments  in  the  Creede  district,  Colo.,  by  B.  S.  Lavsen,  pp.  89-112.  10c. 

812-  (;   Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Meeker  quadrangle,  Colorado,  by  E.  T.  Hancock  and  J.  B. 

Eby,  pp.  191-242.  30c. 
823-B.  The  Granby  anticline.  Grand  County,  Colo.,  by  T.  S.  Lovering,  pp.  71-70.  r,c. 
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WATKR-Siiprr.Y  TArERs: 

*3.  Sewage  irrigation,  by  G.  W.  Rafter.    18UT.    10(1  pp. 
*9.  Irrigation  near  Oreeiey,  Colo.,  by  David  Boyd.    1897.    90  pp. 
»10.  Irrigation  in  Mesilla  Valley,  N.  Mex.  by  F.  C.  Barker.    1898.    51  pp. 

Sewage  irrigation.  Part  II,  by  G.  W.  Rafter.    1899.    100  pp. 
*44.  Profiles  of  rivers  in  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Gannett.    1901.    100  pp. 
74.  Water  resources  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  by  A.  L.  Fellows.    1902.    151  pp.  25c. 
*93.  Proceedings  of  first  conference  of  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  compiled  by  F.  H. 
Newell.    1904.    361  pp. 

123.  Geology  and  underground  water  conditions  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  N.  Mex.,  by  0.  R.  Keyes. 
1905.    42  pp.  1.5c. 

*141.  Observations  on  the  ground  waters  of  Rio  Grande  Valley,  by  C.  S.  Slichter.    1905.    83  pp. 
147.  IJestructive  floods  in  the  United  States  in  1904,  by  E.  C.  Murphy  and  others.    1905.    20(i  pp.  15e. 
149.  Preliminary  list  of  deep  borings  in  the  United  States,  by  N.  H.  Darton.    1905.    175  pp.  lOo. 
*158.  Preliminary  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  Roswell  artesiau  area,  N. 

Mex.,  by  C.  A.  Fisher.    1906.    29  pp. 
*162.  Destructive  floods  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  by  E.  C.  Murphy  and  others.    1906.    105  pp. 
*184.  The  underflow  of  the  South  Platte  Valley,  by  C.  S.  Slichter  and  H.  C.  Wolff.    1906.    42  pp. 
*188.  Water  resources  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  and  their  development,  by  AV.  T.  Lee. 
1907.    59  pp. 

*240.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal.    1910.    128  pp. 
*260.  Prehminary  report  on  the  ground  waters  of  Estancia  Valley,  N.  Mex.,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer.  1910. 
33  pp. 

*274.  Some  stream  waters  of  the  western  United  States,  by  Herman  Stabler.    1911.    188  pp. 
*275.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  Estancia  Valley,  N,  Mex.,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer.    1911.    89  pp. 
340.  Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to  water  resources,  1885-1913,  by  B.  D.  Wood. 
1916.    195  pp.  15c. 

*343.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  Tularosa  Basin,  N.  Mex.,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer.    1915.    317  pp. 
345.  Conti'ibutions  to  the  hydrology  of  the  United  States,  1914.    30e.    Contains:  (6)  Ground  water  for 
irrigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Enid,  Okla. ,  by  A.  T.  Schwennesen,  pp.  11-23,  5c.;  *{c)  Under- 
ground water  of  Luna  County,  N.  Mex.,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  pp.  25-40. 
364.  Water  analyses  from  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 
1914.    40  pp.  5c. 

*380.  The  Navajo  country — a  geographic  and  hydrographic  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  by  H.  E.  Gregory.    1916.    219  pp. 

395.  Colorado  River  and  its  utilization,  by  E.  C.  La  Rue.    1916.    231  pp.  50c. 

396.  Profile  surveys  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  1917. 

6  pp.  50c. 

398.  Ground  water  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall  and  others.    1916.    310  pp. 
25e. 

421.  Profile  surveys  in  1915  along  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  River,  and  Mora  River,  N.  Mex.    1916.    11  pp.  15c. 

422.  Ground  water  in  the  Animas,  Playas,  Hachita,  and  San  Luis  Basins,  N.  Mex.,  by  A.  T.  Schwenne- 

sen.   1918.    152  pp.  20c. 

*425.  Contributions  to  the  hydrology  of  the  United  States,  1917.    Contains:  Ground  water  in  San 

Simon  Valley,  Ariz. "and  N.  Mex.,  by  A.  T.  Schwennesen,  pp.  1-35. 
*427.  Bibliography  and  index  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  relating  to 

ground  water,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer.    1918.    169  pp. 
487.  The  Arkansas  River  flood  of  June  3-5,  1921,  by  Robert  FoUansbee  and  E.  E.  Jones.    1922.    44  pp. 

10c. 

*489.  The  occurrence  of  ground  water  in  the  United  States,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer.    1923.    321  pp. 

556.  Water  power  and  flood  control  of  Colorado  River  below  Green  River,  Utah,  by  E.  C.  IjaRue. 

1925.    176  pp.  $1. 

557.  Large  springs  in  the  United  States,  by  0.  E.  Meinzer.    1927.    94  pp.  30c. 

558.  Preliminary  index  to  river  suryeys  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  other 

agencies,  by  B.  E.  Jones  and  R.  0.  Helland.    1926.    108  pp.  25c. 
560-B.  Chemical  character  of  ground  waters  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  by  H.  B.  Riffenburg, 
pp.  31-52.  5c. 

580-A.  Geology  of  No.  3  reservoir  site  of  the  Carlsbad  irrigation  project,  N.  Mex.,  with  respect  to 

water-tightness,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer  and  others,  pp.  1-39.  15c. 
598-B.  Quality  of  Avater  of  Colorado  River  in  1925-26,  by  W.  D.  Collins  and  C.  S.  Howard,  pp.  33-43. 

10c. 

617.  Upper  Colorado  River  and  its  utilization,  by  Robert  Follansbee.    394  pp.  65c. 

618.  The  Green  River  and  its  utilization,  by  Ralf  R.  AVoolley.    456  pp.  $1.25. 

636-A.  Quahty  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  in  1926-1928,  by  C.  S.  Howard,  pp.  1-14.  5c. 
fi36-B.  Suspended  matter  in  the  Colorado  River  in  1925-1928,  by  C.  S.  Howard,  pp.  15-44.  10c. 


Stream  measurements  in  the  years  mentioned: 


Year 

Water-Supply 

Price 

Year 

Water-Supply 

Price 

Year 

Water-Supply 

Price 

Year 

Water-supply 

Price 

Paper 

(cents) 

Paper 

(cents) 

Paper 

(cents) 

Paper 

(cents) 

1897 

•n5 

1907- 

8  246 

30 

1914 

886 

30 

1921 

526 

30 

*16 

247 

15 

387 

5 

527 

1898 

28 

10 

248 

20 

388 

10 

528 

10 

1899 

*37 

249 

25 

389 

15 

529 

25 

*3S 

1909 

266 

25 

1915 

406 

20 

1922 

546 

35 

1900 

49 

10 

267 

10 

407 

10 

547 

15 

50 

10 

268 

15 

408 

10 

.548 

15 

1901 

60 

10 

269 

25 

409 

20 

549 

25 

75 

25 

1910 

286 

25 

1916 

430 

20 

1923 

560 

50 

1902 

84 

lb 

287 

10 

437 

10 

567 

15 

85 

15 

288 

15 

438 

10 

568 

30 

1903 

99 

25 

289 

20 

*439 

569 

25 

100 

30 

1911 

306 

35 

1917 

450 

25 

1924 

586 

511 

1904 

131 

15 

307 

10 

*457 

587 

20 

132 

10 

308 

10 

*458 

589 

25 

133 

20 

309 

30 

459 

20 

1925 

606 

30 

1905 

»172 

1912 

326 

30 

1918 

476 

25 

607 

20 

*173 

327 

10 

477 

5 

60S 

30 

174 

20 

328 

15 

478 

10 

609 

15 

175 

20 

329 

20 

479 

15 

1926 

626 

25 

1906 

208 

30 

1913 

350 

20 

1919-20 

506 

35 

637 

15 

209 

15 

357 

10 

507 

10 

629 

20 

210 

20 

1888- 

1913  358 

50 

508 

15 

211 

20 

TJ13 

359 

15 

509 

25 
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GEOLOGIC  AND  OTHER  KEPORTS— Continued 

liibraries. — Manj  of  the  pnblication.s  UtiUd  above  may  be  oonsulteil  in  the  following  libraries 
u  (^olorado  and  New  Mexico. 

COLORADO 

Denver— Continued. 
Public. 
Regis  College. 

State  Historical  &  Natural  His- 
tory Society. 
State  Mining  Bureau. 
University  of  Denver. 

NEW  MEXICO 


BODLDER: 

University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  Springs: 

Colorado  College. 
Denver: 

Colorado  State. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 


Fort  Collins: 

Experiment  Station. 

State  Agricultural  College. 
Golden: 

State  School  of  Mines. 
PuBBLO: 

McClelland  Public. 


Albuquerque: 

University  of  New  Mexico. 
East  IjAS  Vegas: 

New  Mexico  Normal  University. 


Santa  Pb: 

State. 
Silver  City: 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  Col- 


Socorro  : 

School  of  Mines. 
State  CoLLEaE: 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul 
ture  and  Mechanical  Arts. 


SPECIAL  MAPS  AND  SHEETS 

[Measurements  are  approximate] 

Alamo  National  Forest,  N.  Mex.  This  map  shows  the  Alamo  National  Forest,  in  Otero  and  Chaves 
Counties,  N.  Mex.  Limiting  parallels,  33°  30'  and  33°  30'.  Limiting  meridians,  105°  and  106°.  Size,  16^ 
■by  30  inches.  Scale,  1:3.')0,000,  or  about  4  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  200  feet.  Price,  10  cents; 
if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Aspen  special,  (lolo.  This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Aspen  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen,  on 
a  large  scale.  Size,  18  by  23  inches.  Scale,  1:9,600,  or  800  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  25  feet. 
Price.  10  cents;  it  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Breckenridg'e  special,  Colo.  This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Leadville  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Breckenridge,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  39°  37'  and  39°  33'.  Limiting  meridians,  105°  56'  53" 
and  106°  04'.  Size,  19  by  22  inches.  Scale.  1:24,000,  or  2,000  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  50  feet. 
Price.  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Central  Cit.v  special,  Colo.  This  map  shows  portions  of  the  Central  City  and  Blackhawk  quadrangles,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Central  City,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels.  39°  46'  23"  and  39°  49'  06 ".  Limiting 
meridians,  105°  29' 15"  and  105'  83' 46".  Size,  19  by  21  inches.  Scale,  1:12,000,  or  1,000  feet  to  1  inch. 
(Jontour  interval,  50  feet.    Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Colorado  (State).  This  map,  which  is  in  two  colors,  shows  county  boundaries,  location  and  names  of  ail 
towns,  most  of  the  smaller  settlements,  and  the  railroads  (in  black),  also  the  rivers  and  many  of 
the  smaller  streams  and  water  features  (in  blue) ;  it  does  not  show  contours.  Size,  44  by  53  inches. 
Scale,  1:500,000,  or  about  8  miles  to  1  inch.    Price,  25  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  15  cents. 

Creede  and  vicinity,  Colo.  This  map  shows  the  mining  district  adjacent  to  Creede  on  a  large  scale. 
Limiting  parallels,  37°  50'  and  87°  .55'.  Limiting  meridians,  106°  !54'  and  106°  59'.  Size,  IBi  by  31  inches. 
Scale,  1:24,000,  or  3,000  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  50  feet.  Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  whole- 
sale orders,  6  cents. 

Cripple  Creelc,  Colo.  This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Pikes  Peak  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cripple 
Creek,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  38°  41'  10"  and  38°  47'  10".  Limiting  meridians,  105°  05'  45  " 
and  105°  13'  31",  Size,  164  by  30  inches.  Scale,  1 :  25,000,  or  about  2,100  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval, 
50  feet.    Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

I)e  Beque  oil  field,  Colo.  This  map  shows  an  area  13  miles  square  on  Grand  River  in  Garfield  and 
Mesa  Counties,  Colo.  Limiting  parallels,  39°  18'  58"  and  39°  28'  20".  Limiting  meridians,  108°  09'  37' 
and  108°  33'  47".  Size,  16^  by  30  inches.  Scale,  1:63,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval, 
50  feet.    Price.  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Denver,  Colo.  This  map,  which  is  double  the  standard  size,  is  counted  as  two  sheets  in  the  text  of  this 
circulai-.  Limiting  parallels,  89  30'  and  40°.  Limiting  meridians,  104°  30'  and  105°  30'  (area  in  south- 
west corner  unsurveyed).  Size,  20  by  83  inches.  Scale,  1: 135,000,  or  about  3  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour 
interval,  50  and  100  feet.    Price,  20  cents;  it  included  in  wholesale  orders,  13  cents, 

Denver  Mountain  Parks,  Colo.  This  map  shows  the  mountain  playground  west  of  Denver.  Limiting 
parallels,  39°  30'  and  39°  45'.  Limiting  meridians,  105  10'  and  105°  40'.  Size,  22  by  30  inches.  Scale. 
1 : 63,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100  feet.  Price,  15  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale 
orders,  9  cents. 

Fort  Bayard  special,  N".  Mex.  This  map  shows  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Reservation  on  a  large  scale. 
Limiting  parallels,  33°  46' 42"  and  33°  51'  53".  Limiting  meridians,  108°  07'  47"  and  108°  11'  04  ",  Size. 
33  by  35  inches.  Scale,  1:12,000,  or  1,000  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  10  feet.  Price,  20  cents; 
if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  12  cents, 

Oreen  Kiver,  Wyo.-Utali.  Plan  and  profile  of  Green  River  from  Green  River,  Utah,  to  Green  River, 
Wyo.  Scale,  1:31,680,  or  one-half  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval  on  land  20  feet,  on  river  surfaces 
feet.  Vertical  scale  of  profiles,  20  feet=l  inch.  Size,  31  by  27  inches.  16  sheets  (10  plans,  6  profiles), 
Price,  10  cents  a  sheet;  if  Included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Idaho  Springs  special,  Colo.  This  map  shows  portions  of  the  Central  City  and  Blackhawk  quadrangles, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  Springs,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  39°  44'  30"  and  39°  46'  23".  Limit- 
ing meridians,  105°  39'  50"  and  105°  33' 30".  Size,  IH  by  20  inches.  Scale,  1:12,000,  or  1,000  feet  to  1 
inch.    Contour  interval,  50  feet.    Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Leadville  mining  district,  Colo.  This  map  shows  the  Leadville  ore  belt,  in  Lake  County,  on  a  large 
scale.  Limiting  parallels,  39°  13  50"  and  89°  16'.  Limiting  meridians,  106°  13'  and  106°  19'  47".  Size, 
30i  by  48  inches.  Scale,  1:9,600,  or  800  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  35  feet.  Price,  25  cents;  if 
included  in  wholesale  orders,  15  cents. 

Magdalena  district,  N.  Me.v.  This  map  shows  the  Magdalena  mining  district,  in  Socori-o  County,  on  a 
large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  34°  03'  15"  and  34°  07'.  Limiting  meridians,  107°  10'  45"  and  107°  13'. 
Size,  I6i  by  36  inches.  Scale,  1 : 13,000,  or  1,000  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  25  feet.  Price,  10 
cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Mauitou,  Colo.  This  map  shows  portions  of  the  Pikes  Peak  and  Colorado  Springs  quadrangles,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pikes  Peak  and  Colorado  Springs,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  38°  43'  30" 
and  38°  54'.  Limiting  meridians,  104°  47'  30"  and  105°  05'  45".  Size,  18  by  23  inches.  Scale,  1:48,000, 
or  4,000  feet  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval.  50  feet.    Pi-ice,  20  cents;  it  included  in  wholesale  orders,  12 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.  This  'map  shows  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  Montezuma 
County,  Colo.,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  37°  09'  18"  and  37°  21'.  Limiting  meridians,  108° 
15'  and  108°  37'  30".  Size,  81  by  46  inches.  Scale,  1:31,350,  or  about  one-half  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour 
interval,  35  feet.    Price,  20  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  12  cents. 
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SPECIAL  MAPS  AND  SHEETS— Continued 


[Measm-ements  are  approximate] 

Xew  Mexico  (geolojjlc).  This  map  is  printed  iu  two  parts,  each  30  by  51  inches.  Scale,  1;500,000,  iir  .s 
miles  to  1  inch,  geologic  formations  printed  in  colors,  having  33  pattern  distinctions.  Base  ha.s 
drainage  printed  in  blue,  culture  in  black,  and  contours  in  brown.  Price,  $1.50;  if  included  in  whole- 
sale orders.  00  cents. 

New  Mexico  (State).  This  map.  which  is  in  two  colors,  shows  county  boundaries,  location  and  names 
of  all  towns,  most  of  the  smaller  settlements,  and  the  railroads  (in  black),  also  the  rivers  and 
most  of  the  smaller  streams  and  water  features  (in  blue>;  it  does  not  show  contours.  Published  in  two 
sheets:  size  of  each  sheet,  38  by  48  inches.  Scale,  1:500,000,  or  about  8  miles  to  1  inch.  Price,  35  cents; 
if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  15  cents. 

New  Mexico  (State).  This  map  shows  by  brown  contour  lines  the  diversified  configuration  of  the  surface 
of  New  Mexico.  It  is  the  first  published  contour  map  of  New  Mexico.  Published  in  two  sheets:  size 
of  each  sheet,  29  by  49  inches.  Scale,  1:.)00,000,  or  about  8  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100 
meters  (338  feet).    Price,  75  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  45  cents. 

Kico  district,  Colo.  This  map  shows  portions  of  the  Rico  and  Engineer  fountain  quadrangles,  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Rico,  on  a  large  scale.  Limiting  parallels,  37"  40'  and  37°  44'  39 Limiting  meridians,  107" 
.58'  37"  and  108°  05'  39  '.  Size,  17  by  32  inches.  Scale,  1:23,600,  or  about  2,000  feet  to  1  inch.  Contour 
interval,  50  feet.    Price.  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 

Kiver  .survey  maps  (advance  sheets).  The  following  advance  sheets  are  now  available  for  distribu- 
tion l)ut  are  useful  chiefly  to  engineers.  Price,  50  cents  a  sheet;  no  wholesale  rate.  (See  map  for  river 
surveys  that  are  contained  in  water-supply  papers.) 

Arkan.SjVS  River  and  'rRiBU'rARiK.s.  Colo.:  Three  sheets  (plan)  of  Arkansas  River  from  (Uuion 
City  to  sec.  15,  T.  8  S.,  R.  79  W. ;  includes  Twin  Lakes  and  Tennessee  Fork  to  sec.  23,  T.  8  S.,  R.  80  W. 
ScaJes,  1:31,680  and  1:63,360.  Contour  interval,  50  feet.  Also  one  sheet  (plan)  each  of  Halfmoon  ('reek 
to  sec.  19,  T.  10  S.,  R.  81  W. ;  Lake  Creek  to  sec.  3,  T.  11  S.,  R.  83  W.;  Cottonwood  Creek  to  sec.  8, 
T.  14  S.,  R.  80  W. ;  Chalk  Creek  to  Hancock;  South  Pork  of  Arkansas  River  to  Monarch;  Grape  Creek 
to  sec.  36,  T.  31  S.,  R.  73  W.  ;  Beaver  Creek  from  sec.  16,  T.  17  S.,  R.  68  W.,  to  forks,  including  West 
Fork  to  Shagway  Reservoir  and  East  Fork  to  sec,  15,  T.  16  S.,  R.  68  W.  Scale,  1:31,680  Contour 
interval,  50  feet. 

Blde  River,  Colo.  :  Two  sheets  (plan)  of  Blue  River  from  mouth  to  Breckinridge,  including  Green 
Mountain  reservoir  site.    Scale,  1:31,680.    Contour  interval.  50  feet. 

BoiTLDKR  Creek,  Colo.:  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Middle  Boulder  Creek  from  Boulder  to  Hessie  and 
South  Boulder  Creek  from  sec.  26,  T.  1  S.,  R.  71  W.,  to  sec.  6,  T.  2  S.,  R.  73  W.  Scale,  1:63,360.  Con- 
tour interval,  50  feet. 

Cache  La  Poitdre  River,  Colo.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Cache  La  Poudre  River  from  sec.  33, 
T.  9  N..  R.  70  W.,  to  sec.  33,  T.  8  N..  R.  75  W.    Scale,  1:63,360.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Clear  Creek,  Colo.:  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Clear  Creek  from  sec.  36,  T.  3  S.,  R.  71  W.,  to  sec. 
17,  T.  4  S.,  R.  75  W.,  including  North  Fork,  Middle  Pork,  South  Pork,  and  Chicago  Creek.  Scale, 
1 :63,360.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Dolores  River,  Colo.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Dolores  River  from  mouth  to  Pai-adox  Valley.  Scale, 
1 :31,680.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Eagle  River.  Colo.:  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Eagle  River  from  mouth  to  sec.  30,  T.  6  S.,  R.  SOW. 
Scale,  1:31,680.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Gunnison  River,  Colo.:  Three  sheets  (plan  and  profile)  of  Gunnison  River  from  Cimarron  Creek 
to  Gunnison.    Scale,  1:31,680.    No  contour  lines. 

ROARINO  Fork,  Colo.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Roaring  Fork  from  mouth  to  Snowmass.  Scale,  1:31,680. 
Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

St.  Vrain  Creek,  Colo.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  including  North  Fork  of  St.  Vrain  Creek  from  Lyons  to 

.sec.  19  T.  3  N.,  R.  72  W. ;  Middle  Fork  of  St.  Vrain  Creek  from  Lyons  to  sec.  18,  T.  3  N.,  R.  72  W. ; 

South  Fork  to  sec.  30,  T.  3  N.,  R'.  73  W. ;  Lefthand  Creek  from  sf  c.  24,  T.  2  N.,  R.  71  W.,  to  sec.  10, 

T.  1  N.,  R.  73  W. ;  James  Creek  to  sec.  31,  T.  2  N.,  R.  72  W.    Scale,  1:63,360.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 
San  Misuel  River,  Colo.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  of  San  Miguel  River  from  mouth  to  Sawpit.  Scale, 

1 :31,680.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 
San  Francisco  River,  N.  Mex.  :  One  sheet  (plan)  of  Redrock  reservoir  site  on  Gila  River  and 

Alma  reservoir  site  on  San  Francisco  River.    Scale,  1:24,000.    Contour  interval,  10  feet. 
South  Platte  River,  Colo.:  Five  sheets  (plan)  of  South  Platte  River  from  sec.  33,  T.  6.  S., 

R.  89  W.,  to  sec.  21,  T,  12  S.,  R.  76  W. ;  includes  North  Pork  to  Webster  and  Geneva  Creek  to  sec.  13, 

T.  6  S.,  R.  75  W.    Scale,  1 :31,680.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 
Thompson  River,  Colo.  :One  sheet  (pliin)  of  Thompson  River  from  sec.  12,  T.  5  N.,  R.  70  W.,  to  east 

boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.    Scale,  1:63,360.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 
Santa  Kita  special,  N.  Mex.   This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Silver  City  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Santa  Rita,  on  a  large  scale.    Limiting  parallels,  33°  46'  and  33°  52'.    Limiting  meridians,  108°  03'  and 

108°  08'.    Size,  16i  by  30  inches.    Scale,  1 : 24,000.  or  3,000  feet  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  20  feet.  Price, 

10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 
Silver  Plume  special,  Colo.   This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Georgetown  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Silver  Plume,  on  a  large  scale.    Limiting  parallels.  89°  41'  33"  and  39°  42'  26".    Limiting  meridians,  105° 

42'  35"  and  105°  45'.    Size,  8i  by  14  inches.    Scale,  1:12,000,  or  1,000  feet  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  50 

feet.    Price,  10  cents ;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 
Teumile  district,  Colo.     This  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Leadville  quadrangle,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Kokomo,  on  a  large  scale.    Limiting  parallels,  39°  22'  57"  and  39°  30'  35".    Limiting  meridians,  106°  08' 

and  106°  16'  08".    Size,  18i  by  211  inches.    Scale,  1:31,680,  or  one-half  mile  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval, 

100  feet.    Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 
Tyrone  district,  N.  Mex.    This  map  shows  the  Tyrone  mining  district  in  Grant  County  on  a  large 

scale.    Limiting  parallels,  33°  35'  30"  and  33°  45'  05".    Limiting  meridians,  108°  30'  30"  and  108°  36'  30". 

Size,  17  by  30  inches.    Scale,  1:24,000,  or  3,000  feet  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  35  feet.    Price,  10  cents; 

if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 
Yampa  Kiver,  Colo.    Plan  and  profile  of  Yampa  River  from  Green  River  to  Morgan  Gulch.  Scale, 

1:31,680,  or  one-half  mile  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval  on  land  20  feet,  on  river  surface  5  feet.  Vertical 

scale  of  profiles.  30  feet=l  inch    Size,  21  by  27  inches.    5  sheets  (3  plane,  2  profiles).    Price,  10  cents  a 

sheet;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  6  cents. 
North  America.   This  map  does  not  show  contours.    Size,  29  by  38  Inches.    Scale,  1: 10,000,000  or  about 

158  miles  to  1  inch.    Price,  40  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  24  cents. 
Sheet  of  standard  symbols.    Shows  symbols  and  abbreviations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Surveys  and 

Maps  of  the  United  States  Government  for  use  on  Government  maps;  printed  in  five  colors.    Size,  18 

by  30  inches.    Price,  40  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  24  cents. 
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A  wall  map.  55  by  85  inches,  in  two  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  37  uiiles  to  1  inch,  without  contours,  showuig 
coal  fields.    1917.    Price,  $1;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  60  cents 

A  wall  map,  49  by  76  inches,  in  two  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  1  inch,  either  with  or  without  con- 
tours.   Price.  GO  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  36  cents. 

A  wall  map,  same  size  and  scale  as  next  above,  ^vithout  contours,  showing  producing  coal  districts. 
1922.    Price,  7?  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  45  cents. 

A  wall  map,  40  by  62  inches,  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to  1  inch,  on  which  is  indicated  by  depth  of  brown 
and  blue  colors  the  relative  height  of  the  land  and  the  depth  of  the  sea.  The  position  of  the  principal 
cities  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States  are  shown.    Price,  75  cents;  in  lots  of  10  or  more,  50  cents. 

A  map.  IH  by  3S  inches,  on  a  scale  of  110  miles  to  1  inch,  either  with  or  without  contours.  Price,  15 
cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  orders,  9  cents. 

A  relief  or  hyiDsometric  map,  same  size,  scale,  and  price  as  next  above;  altitudes  indicated  by  colors. 

A  base  map,  11  by  16  inches,  on  a  scale  of  190  miles  to  1  inch.  Price,  5  cents;  if  included  in  whole- 
sale orders,  8  cents. 

A  base  map,  8^  by  12  Inches,  on  a  scale  of  260  miles  to  1  inch.  Price,  1  cent;  if  included  in  whole- 
sale orders,  five  for  3  cents. 

A  map,  28  by  31  inches,  on  a  scale  of  110  miles  to  1  inch,  without  contours,  showing  the  physical  divi- 
sion,s.    Price,  10  cents;  if  included  in  wholesale  order.s,  6  cents. 


MAPS  SHOWING  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

Chaco  Canyon,  Jf.  Mex.  This  monument  embraces  20,629  acres,  set  aside  in  1907  to  preserve  tlie  exten- 
sive i>reliistoric  communal  or  pueblo  ruins  along  the  canyon  of  Chaco  River  in  San  Juan  and  McKinley 
Counties.  These  ruins  are  of  extraordinary  interest  because  of  their  great  number  and  size  and  because 
they  contain  innumerable  anil  valuable  relies  of  the  prehistoric  people  who  built  and  lived  in  them. 
Chaco  Canyon  is  shown  on  the  Largo  map,  one  of  the  standard  maps  described  on  page  1.  Limiting 
parallels,  SB"  and  37°.  Limiting  meridians,  107°  and  108°.  Scale,  1:250,000,  or  about  4  miles  to  1  inch. 
Contour  interval,  200  feet. 

El  Morro,  N.  Mex.  This  monument,  set  aside  in  1906,  has  an  area  of  240  acres  and  comprises  two  lofty 
rocks  in  Valencia  County,  known  as  El  Morro  and  Inscription  Rock.  The  monument  is  shown  on  the 
Wingate  map,  one  of  the  standard  maps  described  on  page  1.  Limiting  parallels,  35°  and  36°.  Limiting 
meridians,  108°  and  109°.    Scale,  1:250,000,  or  about  4  miles  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  200  feet. 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings,  N.  Mex.  This  monument,  set  aside  in  1007,  contains  16(1  acres  and  consists  of  a 
group  of  cliff  dwellings  known  as  the  Gila  Hot  Springs  Clifl  Houses,  situated  on  public  land  in  the 
Mogollon  Mountains,  within  the  Gila  National  Forest,  Socorro  County.  These  ruins  are  of  exceptional 
scientific  and  educational  interest,  being  the  best  representatives  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  remains  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  monument  is  shown  on  the  Alum  Mountain  map,  one  of 
the  standard  maps  described  on  page  1.  Limiting  parallels.  33°  and  33°  80'.  Limiting  meridians,  108° 
and  108° 30'.    Scale,  1:125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  100  feet. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.  This  pai-k,  comprising  48,966  acres,  was  set  aside  by  Congress  in 
1906,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remarkable  ruins  of  prehistoric  cliflf  dwellings  discovered  in  canyons  trib- 
utary to  Mancos  River  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  Montezuma  County.  The  plan  and  construction  of  these 
ancient  structures  and  the  stone  implements  found  in  them  show  that  their  builders  had  reached 
a  high  order  of  civilization.  The  three  largest  ruins  have  been  named  Cliff  Palace,  Spruce  Tree  House, 
and  Sun  Temple.  Sun  Temple  was  not  discovered  until  1915  and  is  of  a  type  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
park.  It  was  undoubtedly  used  for  religious  ceremonials  and  is  regarded  as  the  highest  example  of 
Mesa  Verde  architecture.  Clifl  Palace  and  Spruce  Tree  House  were  community  dweUings,  each  pro- 
viding homes  for  at  least  350  persons,  and  containing— besides  living  quarters— mill  rooms,  storage 
rooms,  granaries,  ceremonial  rooms,  and  towers.  It  is  estimated  that  these  structures  were  erected  as 
early  as  1300  A.  D. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  shown  on  a  special  map  of  that  name,  listed  on  page  8.  A  por- 
tion of  the  park  is  also  shown  on  the  Soda  Canyon  map,  one  of  the  standard  maps  described  on  page 
1.  Limiting  parallels,  37°  and  37°  15'.  Limiting  meridians,  108°  15'  and  108°  30'.  Scale,  1:63,500,  or 
about  1  mile  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Kocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.  This  park,  which  was  established  in  1915,  is  destined  to  be 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  people  because  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  many  large  cities.  The  park 
covers  253,982  acres  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountains— snowy  peaks 
above  the  clouds,  steep-walled  canyons,  flower-bedecked  valleys,  and  mirror-like  lakes.  Longs  Peak, 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  park,  is  14,255  feet  above  sea  level.  The  park  is  of  great  interest  to 
geologists  on  account  of  its  striking  evidences  of  glacial  action  in  prehistoric  time. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  shown  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  map,  one 
of  the  standard  maps  described  on  page  1.  Limiting  parallels,  40°  and  40°  33'  20".  Limiting  meridians, 
105°  30  and  106°.    Scale,  1 : 125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  50  feet. 

Wheeler,  Colo.  This  monument,  set  aside  in  1908,  consists  of  certain  volcanic  formations  within  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Cochetopa  National  Forests,  Mineral  County,  of  unusual  scientific  interest  because  they 
admirably  illustrate  erratic  erosion.  The  monument  covers  300  acres  and  is  shown  on  the  Greede  map, 
one  of  the  standard  maps  described  on  page  1.  Limiting  parallels,  37°  30'  and  38°.  Limiting  meridians, 
106°  30'  and  107°.    Scale,  1 : 125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.    Contour  interval,  100  feet. 
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Pale-faced  People  and  Their  Red  Brethren 


It  was  inevitable.  The  civil  rights  revolution  led  to  a  spate  of 
works  on  Lincoln  and  the  Negro.  When  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment spilled  over  into  crusades  for  other  kinds  of  people,  Lin- 
coln scholarship  could  not  be  far  behind.  The  American 
Indian  movement  now  has  its  angry  equivalent  of  Lerone  F. 
Bennett's  "Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln a  White  Suprem- 
acist?" (Ebony.  XXIII 
[Feb.,  1968]).  David  A. 
Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians:  Civil  War  Policy 
and  Politics  (Columbia: 
University  of  Missouri 
Press,  1978)  is  less  journal- 
istic and  more  scholarly 
than  Bennett's  uncompro- 
mising attack  on  Lincoln, 
but,  fundamentally,  it 
makes  the  same  unreason- 
able  demand  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  live  up 
to  this  century's  definition 
of  humanitarianism. 

The  chapter  titles  con- 
stitute the  headings  of  an 
indictment:  "The  Indian 
System:  'A  Sink  of 
Iniquity,'"  "Lincoln  and 
the  Southern  Tribes:  'Our 
Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton Has  Turned  Against 
Us,'"  "Indian  Affairs  in 
Minnesota:  'A  System  of 
Wholesale  Robberies,'" 
"Lincoln  and  Removal:  'A 
Disagreeable  Subject,'" 
"The  President  and  the  Re- 
formers: 'This  Indian  Sys- 
tem Shall  Be  Reformed,'" 
"The  Failure  of  Reform: 
'The  Do  Nothing  Policy 
Here  Is  Complete,'"  "Con- 
centration and  Milita- 
rism," and  "Lincolnian 
Attitudes  Toward  Indi- 
ans: 'A  Dying  Race  .  .  . 
Giving  Place  to  Another 
Race  with  a  Higher  Civili- 
zation.'" The  tone  of  the 
book  is  indignant,  and  the 
message,  as  with  almost 
all  modem  books  on  In- 
dian policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  depress- 
ing. 

What    Nichols  proves 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  Creek  Chief  Opothleyaholo  in  a  youthful  portrait 
painted  long  before  he  led  loyal  Indians  to  Kansas  in  the  Civil 
War. 


and  what  he  laments  are  two  different  things.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Indian  policy  during  the 
Civil  War  was  deplorable  as  usual.  Lincoln's  culpability  for 
this  record,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  delineated. 
No  book  in  the  field  yields  so  clear  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  Indian  affairs 
during  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  really  several 
different  Indian  prob- 
lems, each  of  which  ran  its 
course  to  a  different  un- 
happy ending.  The 
Southern  tribes  {or  Five 
Civilized  Tribes),  resident 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Indian  Territory  (pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma),  were 
peculiar  in  that  they  held 
Negro  slaves  and  were 
close  to  the  Confederacy 
geographically.  Despite 
treaty  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  tribes  on  their 
reservations,  the  United 
States  abandoned  the 
tribes,  who  made  alliances 
of  convenience  with  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  Loyal  Indians 
led  by  Creek  Chief 
Opothleyaholo  fled  to  Kan- 
sas, where  they  lived  the 
miserable  life  customary 
for  all  war  refugees. 

Late  in  1861,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  re- 
take the  reservations,  and 
by  January  of  1862,  it  was 
decided  to  use  Indians  as 
soldiers  in  the  campaign. 
Nichols  notes  that  this 
decision  did  not  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  citizenship  for  In- 
dians that  the  decision  to 
use  Negroes  as  soldiers 
would  have.  He  does  not 
give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difference 
in  result,  but  speculation 
on  the  subject  is  il- 
luminating. In  the  first 
place,  Indians  were  not  vi- 
tally and  logically  linked 
to  the  Civil  War,  as 
Negroes  were.  The  Indians 
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played  the  same  role  that  they  had  played  in  earlier  power 
struggles  on  the  North  American  Continent;  they  were  pawns 
used  by  the  greater  powers.  From  the  Indians'  perspective, 
they  played  their  accustomed  roles  in  dangerous  diplomacy, 
trying  to  pick  the  side  that  would  win  or  to  maintain  neu- 
trality. In  the  second  place,  Indians,  as  always,  were  divided 
and  hence  could  be  used  to  fight  each  other.  "These  Indians," 
General  Halleck  ordered  on  April  5,  1862,  "can  be  used  only 
against  Indians  or  in  defense  of  their  own  territory  and 
homes."  Using  Indians  for  war  was  akin  to  fighting  fire  with 
fire.  When  Indians  entered  the  fray,  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
civilized  warfare.  The  fact  that  they  could  fight  each  other  in- 
stead of  white  men  kept  their  warfare  on  the  plane  of  savagery 
and  did  not  lead  to  the  privileges  accorded  white  soldiers  and 
veterans.  Third,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  worry 
about,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that  their  numbers  were 
diminishing  towards  extinction.  There  was  little  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Indiem  in  American  society; 
he  had  no  future. 

The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  which  a  number  of 
Indians  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  was  a  defeat  for  the  Con- 
federacy which  caused  an  abandonment  of  Indian  territory. 
The  loyal  refugee  problem  was  not  solved,  however,  since  the 
government  had  to  pay  to  send  them  back  and  pay  to  protect 
them  ohce  they  were  there.  In  1864,  the  government  removed 
the  refugees  from  Kansas,  too  late  for  planting  season. 

A  separate  Indian  problem  was  the  Sioux  uprising  in 
Minnesota  in  1862.  Nichols  devotes  about  one  third  of  his 
book  to  this  famous  episode  in  Lincoln's  Indian  relations.  The 
virtue  of  his  account  lies  not  only  in  its  thorough  grounding  in 
manuscript  sources  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sioux  up- 
rising, not  as  an  individual  and  spectacular  event,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  continuing  development. 
Nichols's  account  is  particularly  useful  in  showing  the  reso- 
lution of  Indian  problem  after  the  famous  hangings  in  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  the  day  after  Christmas,  1862  (see  Lincoln 
Lore  Numbers  1627  and  1628).  The  war  interested  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  seriously  in  Indian  reform,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Minnesota  problem  involved  no  reforms.  Minnesota  offi- 
cials and  the  national  government  assuaged  local  resent- 
ments over  Lincoln's  pardoning  265  Sioux  prisoners  by 
removing  the  tribe  from  the  state  and  keeping  the  pardoned 
Indians  in  confinement.  The  government  also  removed  the 
Winnebagos,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  uprising,  but  let 
the  Chippewas  stay,  probably  because  they  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  Indian  reformer  Henry  B.  Whipple,  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  Lincoln  administration. 

By  1864,  Lincoln  had  lost  interest  in  Indian  reform.  The  war 
and  reelection  preoccupied  him.  Indian  Commissioner  Dole 
tried  a  policy  of  concentrating  the  Indians  on  a  few  reserva- 
tions remote  from  white  settlement,  and  the  military  played  a 
larger  role  than  before  in  dealing  with  Indians.  The  Army 
proved  as  inept  at  handling  Indians  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's notoriously  corrupt  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
November,  1864,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado  Territory,  white 
militia  massacred  hundreds  of  Indians,  killing  children, 
scalping  women,  castrating  men,  and  butchering  pregnant 
women.  News  did  not  reach  Washington  until  January,  1865, 
but  it  startled  Congress  and  led  to  debate,  investigation,  and, 
years  after  Lincoln  died,  reform. 

It  is  never  very  inspiring  to  read  about  nineteenth-century 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  Civil  War  years  are  no  exception.  The 
story  —  though  with  special  nuances  of  Confederate  diploma- 
cy, high  drama  in  Minnesota,  and  extraordinary  brutality  in 
Colorado  —  is  largely  the  same  old  story.  Because  the  story 
continues  while  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President,  however,  it  be- 
comes noteworthy.  Lincoln,  Nichols  seems  to  be  saying,  in 
order  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  should  have  stopped  all  of 
this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  did  not  alter  the  course  of 
American  Indian  policy,  but  it  has  always  seemed  that  he  had 
an  adequate  excuse.  Surely  he  had  less  opportunity  for  Indian 
reform  than  any  President  proceeding  him  except  James 
Madison.  Indian  affairs  were  matters  of  low  priority  for  Lin- 
coln, as  Nichols  admits  on  occasion.  Lincoln  wrote  Cherokee 


Chief  John  Ross,  for  example,  on  September  25, 1862,  explain- 
ing that  a  "multitude  of  cares"  had  prevented  his  examining 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Rarely  does  Nichols  forgive  Lincoln  for  his  inatten- 
tion to  Indian  policy.  He  repeatedly  accuses  the  administra- 
tion of  procrastination,  temporizing,  and  abandonment  — 
sins  of  omission  which  might  more  cheiritably  be  described  as 
preoccupation  with  larger  problems. 

Nichols  also  accuses  Lincoln  of  exploitation,  a  far  more 
serious  charge.  Nichols  has  trouble  proving  it.  His  principal 
reliance  is  on  pointing  to  what  Lincoln  would  tolerate  as  proof 
of  Lincoln's  poUcy.  Toleration  of  evil  is  another  sin  of 
omission,  however,  and  could  as  well  be  a  function  of  preoccu- 
pation with  other  problems. 

In  most  instances,  because  of  Lincoln's  inattention  to 
Indian  affairs.  Congress  played  a  major  role  in  Indian  poHcy. 
The  settlement  of  Minnesota's  Indian  problems,  which 
Nichols  characterizes  as  "Trading  Lives  for  Land  and 
Money,"  was  embodied  in  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Congress  gave  Minnesota  a  $1.5  million  in- 
demnity for  losses  incurred  in  the  war.  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money  to  remove  the  Sioux  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  remove  the  Winnebagos  from 
Minnesota.  If  this  was  a  "Lincoln  bargain,"  as  Nichols  de- 
scribes it,  it  was  a  bargain  on  which  there  was  widespread 
agreement  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Often,  Nichols  assumes  that  Indian  Commissioner  William 
P.  Dole's  policies  were  Lincoln's  poHcies.  Were  Salmon  P. 
Chase's  Treasury  Department  appointees  who  opposed  Lin- 
coln's renomination  in  1864,  Lincoln's  appointees?  One  must 
be  careful  in  judging  the  "Lincoln  administration"  or  "the 
government."  In  fact,  it  remains  difficult  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's Indian  policy  because  he  made  so  few  statements  on  the 
problem  and  because  he  took  little  direct  action  in  Indian 
affairs. 


Barnum's  American  Museum. 
Sioux  and  Winnebago 


Indian  Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  Sqnaws. 

All  litic  s|H'<  iiiiwii.'  ol  llKir  trib-.r',  V)  U-  .ntu  al  all  liours, 
together  Willi 

THE  MONSTER  PYTHON, 
The  Great  Dragon  of  the  East. 

The  liir^-.-.-'t  <-f  the  -.  rpfnt  "prri.-*  pvrr  -fon  in  .\morica. 

Splendid  Dramatic  Performances 

llvoi  v  :ift<Tii<>on  Aiul  (  Vctiint;  nt  3  ami  7  J  i/cli<ck. 
Ailmi^.-<i.>n,  To  cents  ;  Children  under  10,  1.')  cents. 

From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  An  advertisement  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Nichols's  brief  treatment  of  Lincoln's  personal  experience 
with  Indian  affairs  before  entering  the  White  House  typifies 
his  grudging  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  actions.  He  men- 
tions the  famous  episode  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  which  Lin- 
coln allegedly  defended  an  old  Indian  who  strayed  into  camp 
from  soldiers  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he  bases  the  story  on 
Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years.  Ben- 
jamin P.  Thomas  found  more  reliable  evidence  for  the  story. 
In  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography,  Thomas  notes  that  Lin- 
coln let  the  story  stand  in  a  campaign  biography  which  he 
carefully  corrected  for  William  Dean  Howells.  Nichols  con- 
cludes that  "Lincoln  learned  how  to  use  Indian  affairs  for  po- 
litical advantage"  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Yet  the  nature  of 
that  experience  is  not  easily  interpreted.  In  fact,  Lincoln  re- 
turned from  the  war  so  late  in  the  summer  that  he  had  only 
two  weeks  to  campaign  for  the  legislature.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
must  have  enlisted,  in  part,  for  the  same  inglorious  reasons  so 
many  soldiers  enlist:  he  was  unemployed  (or  about  to  be)  and 
had  no  family  in  New  Salem.  He  may  have  "understood  the 
potency  of  the  Indian-fighter  image  in  the  age  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  but  Lincoln  never  tried  to  capitalize  on  such  an 
image.  He  did  not  go  by  the  phony  title  many  ex-frontier 
militiamen  did,  "Captsiin"  Lincoln,  and  he  confessed  plainly 
that  he  never  saw  any  "hve,  fighting  Indians"  in  the  war. 
That  he  also  prided  himself  on  his  election  as  captain  was  a 
function  of  Lincoln's  love  of  democratic  praise  and  seems  in 
no  way  to  constitute  capitalizing  on  his  experience,  such  as  it 
was,  as  an  Indian-fighter. 

"Lincoln,  in  the  years  before  he  became  president,"  Nichols 
says,  "apparently  never  challenged  the  American  consensus 
on  the  necessity  for  Indian  removal  to  make  way  for  white  pro- 
gress." This  is  really  Nichols's  basic  charge  against  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidential  years  as  well:  he  failed  to  challenge  the 
consensus  on  Indian  policy.  Nichols  shares  a  view  of  politics 
common  in  America  today.  His  book  is  sprinkled  with  a  street- 
slang  view  of  the  political  process;  politicians  "play  their 
power  games"  while  the  Indians  suffer,  and  Indians  are  "the 
pawns  of  power  politics."  Nichols  is  outraged  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  a  part  of  the  patronage  system.  Everything  in 
Lincoln's  government  ran  on  the  patronage  system  —  in  some 
sense,  even  the  war.  To  "depoliticize  Indian  affairs"  was  an 
unrealistic  ideal  requiring  a  massive  reorganization  probably 
unobtainable  in  wartime  and  not  guaranteed  to  solve  the 


Indians'  problems. 

The  book's  one-sidedness  can  best  be  seen  in  its  treatment  of 
the  formulaic  language  of  Indian  relations.  This  mannered, 
formal  pidgin-English  seems  quaint  and  has  always  troubled 
historians  of  Indian  relations.  In  the  hands  of  a  historian 
with  a  case  to  make,  it  can  be  a  powerful  tool.  Nichols,  prob- 
ably unconsciously,  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
language  when  used  by  whites  and  to  interpret  it  seriously 
when  used  by  Indians.  Lincoln's  comparison  of  "this  pale- 
faced  people  and  their  red  brethren,"  when  a  delegation  of 
chiefs  visited  the  White  House  on  March  27, 1863,  is  termed  an 
"incredible  recitation"  by  Nichols.  By  contrast,  Nichols  says 
this  of  a  Cherokee  pledge  of  fealty: 

In  spite  of  Lincoln's  abandonment  of  their  cause,  the 
Cherokee  leaders  continued  to  place  faith  in  the  White 
House  after  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  office,  "Our  trust  is 
in  your  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  to  protect  us  from  wrong 
and  oppression."  That  trust  in  the  "great  father"  was 
destined  to  be  even  more  severely  tested  for  the  Natives  far- 
ther north  in  the  Republican  state  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  formal  Indian  pledges  of  trust 
seriously  than  there  is  to  take  seriously  white  expressions  of 
bonds  of  brotherhood  between  red  men  and  white.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  in  today's  climate  of  sympathy  for  the 
Indians  to  treat  only  one  side  of  the  story  with  the  historian's 
usual  critical  tools. 

The  angry  tone  and  constant  straining  for  high  effect  by 
linking  the  Sixteenth  President  with  distant  developments  in 
Indian  affairs  mar  this  book.  It  is  otherwise  a  well-re- 
searched, competently  written  analysis  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  Indian  relations  under  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Nichols's  publisher,  the  University  of  Missouri  Press, 
deserves  special  praise  for  a  beautifully  designed  and  care- 
fully printed  book.  The  typeface  is  handsome,  the  footnotes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  few  typographical 
errors,  and  the  jacket  design  is  original  and  attractive.  Uni- 
versity presses  have  become  practically  the  last  bastions  of 
decent  book  design  in  the  country.  Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians  fills  a  void  in  the  Lincoln  literature  which  probably 
will  not  need  refilling  (at  book-length)  again.  However,  the 
reader  should  proceed  with  caution.  The  author's  animosity  to 
politics  can  only  distort  the  image  of  a  man  with  Lincoln's 
known  fondness  for  the  political  arts. 


FIGURE  3.  "Lincoln 
Recevant  Les  Indiens 
Comanches,"  a  rare 
French  print,  showing 
the  Sixteenth  President 
speaking  to  a  delegation 
of  Indian  chiefs.  Such 
delegations  visited 
Washington  regularly, 
and  greeting  them  w^as  a 
heavy  burden  on  the 
President,  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other 
Washington  officials. 
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FIGURES  4  —  5.  A  great  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Fair  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Harper's  Weekly  noted  high  interest  in  this  exhibit 
"in  which  the  life  of  those  who,  only  a  little  while  ago, 
held  undisputed  possession  of  our  continent,  is  repro- 
duced by  a  handful  of  the  once  absolute  tribes  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  pale-faced  race,  whose  ancestors 
pushed  them  into  obscurity  and  historical  oblivion." 


TECE  INDIAN  DEPARTMENT. 

CoMsriTTEE-MAN.  " No,  no,  WALK-iN-TiiE-Mro!  You  mustn't  i;o  and  scalp  those  ladies. 
Wo  don't  do  so  here !    And  your  Great  Father  wouldn't  like  il !" 

'^V.^LK-IN-T^lJi-MDO.  "Scalpee  'em!  Me  no  want  scalpee  'em! — They  so  nice  me  want  go 
bup  '<'ni !" 

Committee-man.  "Oh,  is  that  all!  Then  you  may  go.  They  have  n  partmlity  for  Dis- 
tmfflashed  toragmrs."  '  j  j  r  j 

From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


In  Memoriam:    Pictures  Recalli 
CARVED  BY  NATURE  IN  THE  AGE-OLD  HILLS— Lincoln's  profile  in 
stone,  majestically  outlined  against  the  sky,  is  a  sight  of  never-failing  interest  to 
the  visitor  to  Bear  Creek  canyon,  Denver  Mountain  parks. 


